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The spot marked x is where Mr. Grimwood was speared. 
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PALACE ENCLOSURE AT MANIPUR, WHERE MR. QUINTON AND OTHER ENGLISHMEN WERE KILLED. 


THE MANIPUR MASSACRES: SKETCHES , LIEUTENANT H. W. G. COLE. 
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comed. The services of the Salvation Army are studded by 
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call interruptions, and the beadle “ brawling,” while, with the 
disciples of General Booth, the word “ Amen” would be prob- 
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ably considered, even though out of place, as a 
approval ; and one has often heard—when persons are on the 
stool of repentance, and confessing to various peccadilloes— 
shouts of “I believe it!” which, though by no means compli- 
mentary to the character of the penitent, pass unnoticed by 
the authorities. 


Blameworthy as is the practice of saying “ Amen” in the 
wrong place in any member of a congregation, the habit some 
preachers have of appearing to come to the end of their dis- 
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man, the other day. toa sale of authors’ manuscripts, and he was 
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From experiments at Brest (famous for its milk), it appears 
that cows will produce much more of the commodity if hot 
water is given them to drink instead of cold. Art has often 
added to the amount of milk, though not to the satisfaction of 
the consumer, but it appears strange indeed that it shonld thus 
give a genuine wrinkle to Nature. If the system should bea 
suecess, why should not a little spirit be mixed with the hot 
water, the result of which would possibly be milk punch? In 
the present state of depression of the agricultural interests, 
this would be very refreshing, and the aspiration, compounded 
of an old proverb and Mr. Jesse Collings’s remedy, might be 
indulged in, “ May we ne’er want a cow, nor a bottle to give 


him.” 
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was also the case, though there are few traccs of it in 
works, with his great contemporary Thackeray. 
both prone to look for things below life’s surface—and by no 
means common things—much than 
Wilkie Collins. ‘The most striking stories of human existence 
have been told by Dickens's lips, and a few—mere samples, as 
it were, of his collection in that line—by his pen. He rarely 
dealt with crime of the Jack Sheppard type, but the romance 
of crime enthralled him, and he understood it thoroughly. In 
“ Bleak House,” in that marvellous description of Mr. Tulking- 
horn's funeral, in which the humorous parts have so tickled 
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Some interesting results of the Census are coming to hand. 
There have been two processes. Population in the counties has 
decreased, that of the towns increased, both in the 
ratio. The most conspicuous growth has, of course, been in 
the city-province we call London. The population of inner 
London, including the registration IS9l wa 
.221,452 ; of outer London, including a circle of twelve or 
fifteen miles from Charing Cross, 1,435.457—or, 5.656.909 
in all. After London, the greatest numerical, though not 
proportional, increase has been in Manchester, which has 
added 164,995 persons to its inhabitants. Treland again shows 
a melancholy decline during the last decade. In 1881 she had 
5,174.836 inhabitants ; in 1891 only 4,706,162, the falling off 
extending equally to all four provinces. 
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The baccarat trial, which lasted for seven days, has ended 
in a verdict for the defendants, the judge summing up strongly 
in their favour. ‘The evidence of the five defendants was very 
clear and positive as to distinct acts of cheating, which were 
described as the pushing of counters over the chalk line with 
a pencil, and the dropping of them from the plaintiff's closed 
fingers. Another point which told strongly against Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming was his signature of the document 
which pledged him never to touch a ca again, and which 
Lord Coleridge, adopting Sir Charles language, 
described as dishonouring. The line of defence finally adopted 
by Sir Edward Clarke, in one of the brilliant specches 
heard at the bar, ws that evidence of the 
defendants contradicted specifically the written account 
of the transactions by General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry, that it was incredible in itself. that it was malicious 
aud overstrained, and that Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
coerced into signing the actual confession through his desire 
to keep the Prince of Wales’s name out of the business. He 
even hinted that if Sir William’s name were removed from 
the Army List the Prince's could not be allowed to remain 
This brilliant special pleading was, however, steadily set 
by the judge, who throughout treated the defendants as 
witnesses of truth and accuracy. The probability is that, as 
the result of the trial, an announcement will shortly he made, 
in the Gazette that Sir William's name has been removed from 
the Army List, the Queen having no further occasion for his 
ervices. 

Sir William Hart-Dyke has at length explained the Free 
Education Bill, and leave been given to introduce it 
Perhaps it would be more correctly described as an Assisted 
Education Bill. The method adopted for the relief of fees is 
simple and ingenious. ‘The proposal is to give a grant of 10s 
per head for each scholar in attendance between 
the ages of five and fourteen. ‘This would be equiva- 
lent to a fee of threepence a head. ‘lherefore, schools 
which charge this fee, or a lower fee, would be free 
altogether—in the latter with a substantial balance 
to the good; while a school charging a fourpenny 
would be placed in the condition of a 
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and a fivepenny or sixpenny fee would be reduced to twopence 
or threepence. The relief will apply to all standards, higher 
as well as lower; but for children under five, whose parents 
practically use the Board schools as crécics, there will be a 
charge of twopence a head. ‘This will leave all schools 
relatively in the same position as they are to-day, and will 
not require an expenditure greater than that the Government 
have assigned to their scheme. 

On the whole, the Bill has been very generally approved. 
The high Tory opposition, led by Mr. Howorth, still prevails, 
but is not formidable. The criticism of the Opposition was 
principally directed to the absence of provisions for increased 
efficiency in the schools which are to be so largely endowed 
from the consolidated fund, and to the absence of popular con- 
trol. But it is largely friendly in tone, and the only fear for 
the Billis the want of time for passing it. 

The strike of the ‘bus-drivers and conductors of the London 
General Omnibus Company, which began on Sunday, June 7, 
has practically involved a cessation of the entire ‘bus traffic of 
London, except a few private companies, whose drivers and 
conductors sympathise with strikers and wear their 
The streets have practically been cleared of the 
services, and London has quieter than it has 
been for years. ‘The directors of the London General 
Omnibus Company have met the men’s demands for a twelve- 
hours day and one day’s rest in seven with a proposal to give 
an average twelve-hours term, coupled with a reduction of the 
wages from the higher rate offered on the abolition of the 
ticket system, and without the one day's rest a fortnight. 
This the men have refused through Mr. Sutherst, their repre- 
sentative, and the strike continues. The secretary of the 
company, however, has replied in conciliatory terms to Mr. 
Sutherst’s letter,and declares that the desire of the directors is 
that each driver's and conductor's work shall occupy twelve 
hours a day as nearly as possible. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BY THE MACE. 
When Sir William Hart-Dyke was made Vice-President of the 
Council, the appointment was regarded by some as a stroke of 
humour. Sir William had never manifested any particular 
interest in education. He had been an indefatigable Whip 
for his party, but the duties of whipping did not make him 
an authority on the Education Code. Yet, what can a man 
not learn in five years if he gives his mind toit? Since he 
took office, Sir William has had ample leisure to master 
all the problems of Board schools and voluntary schools, 
and to change his opinion about free schools. For in the 
days when he was a Whip he held the opinion that Free 
Education was wrong. Ile had been whipping gentlemen who 
thonght it was wrong, and he had no time to disagree with 
them. But after spending five years at the Education Office, 
he came to the conclusion that education must be freed, or, at 
ull events, assisted, and he stated this view with a manly 
candour which has won much commendation. ‘“ You see” 
explained the Serjeant-at-Arms, in one of his philosophical 
moods, “having held an opinion which he had _ never 
thought about, Hart-Dyke hadn't much difficulty in 
changing it when he did think about it.’ I don't know 
whether this lucid piece of psychology represents the 
general judgment of Sir William Hart-Dyke’s struggles with 
Free Education, but there is no doubt that his speech in 
introducing his Bill was received with great favour. ‘The 
proposals of the Government may not have been entirely 
relished on either side, but Sir William’s manner of expound- 
ing them appealed to every heart. A more sophisticated 
Minister would never have said, with delightful bluntness, 
“The fact is. we have changed our minds.” Any of Sir 
William’s colleagues would have hidden this disquieting little 
fact in the cellar, and have waved the banner of unwavering 
consistency from the attic window. ‘That is not the sort of 
manceuvre which sui‘s Sir William Hart-Dyke. He stood upon 
the roof and proclaimed his regeneration to the universe, 
There might be people who would taunt him with inconsist- 
ency, but what cared he about them? He might be assailed 
by a tu quaque, but he denounced the tu quoque as no betrer 
than a microbe, and eaid it ought to be fumigated by Mr. 
Plunket. 

There was something so engaging in this frankness that the 
House was put intoan excellent humour, and I wished that this 
method of explaining a change of front could be adopted by 
politicians more eminent than the Vice-President of the 
Council. What a vast saving of time and temper there would 
be if distinguished statesmen would not always try to prove 
that they have been consistent from the cradle upwards, and 
that their opponents are double-dyed apostates! The novelty 
of Sir William Hart-Dyke’s candour rested on the House 


like a spell. It chastened the exuberance of Sir William 
ifarcourt, and lightened the prophetic gloom of Mr. 
Picton. Only one member was entirely proof against 
the charm, and that was Mr. Bartley. The Cassandra 


of North Islington saw nothing in the Bill but the 
destruction of voluntary schools and the downfall of “the 
constitutional party.’ Secular education will spread itself 
over the country, and then the race of Tories will die out. 
When the Church has no schools, nobody will be brought up 
to cherish our ancient institutions and wear primroses on 
the 1%thof April. ‘This seemed to be the course of reason in 
Mr. Bartley’s mind; but it did not efface the impression made 
by Sir William Hart-Dyke’s ingenuous exposition of the 


details of his measure. ‘There was something in Sir 
William's manner which said, “ Here are the _ simple 
facts, don’t you know. You won't expect argument 


from me; but there is a gentleman opposite waiting 
to supply you with anything you like in that line. As 
for me, I am a blunt man, and all I know about it is that 
which our Free Education is in working order, a fivepenny 
school will cost twopence.” The House laughed with the 
utmost good-nature at this proposition, and waited for the 
real author of the Bill to fill in Sir William's little sketch, 
So Mr. Chamberlain came upon the scene, and touched up the 
drawing with a master hand. One art Mr. Chamberlain 
possesses to perfection. It isan art of which he has given 
several striking displays during the last.five years. He indicates 
with consummate dexterity the proposals he has induced the 
Government to adopt, and deprecates with equal skill those to 
which he has reluctantly assented. Icould see him standing over 
Sir William Hart-Dyke during the preparation of that excellent 
pupil's blameless picture. “ Here, my dear William,” he said, 
‘you draw a mountain, with troops of little scholars toiling 
towards the top. On one side you put those large stones, over 
which the little scholars clamber with the aid of step-ladders, 
and on the other side you put no stones, so the little scholars 
walk up with comparative ease. ‘The stones are the voluntary 
schools, with Government grants in the shape of ladders, and 
the paths without stones are the free schools. Personally, I 
prefer going up on the side where there are no stones, but 
your friends prefer the step-ladders ; and, after all, what does 
it matter to such artists as yon and I—T especially?” You 
would imagine, indeed, from Mr. Chamberlain's speech that 
all the difficulties in the Education Bill had been invented 
simply that he might show his skill in surmounting them. 

But all this adroitness of fence was wasted on Mr. Bartley 
and Mr. Howorth, who looked as if they half suspected Mr. 
Chamberlain of being an insidious tempter who had deceived 
the Government fer the purpose of wreaking a malignant 
vengeance on the voluntary schools. Of these institutions Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke cordially enough. He said he would be no 
party to handing them over to popular control. Sut had 
not the Opposition sworn to compass their ruin? Hark 
to the cheers from the Radical benches when Mr. 
Bartley predicted that the voluntary schools would 
eventually be crushed! That demonstration will point the 
moral of many an indignant letter from Mr. Howorth to 
the Times. Mr. Chamberlain may argue that the voluntary 
schools are quite safe, but Mr. Howorth will always have those 
ominous cheers ringing in his ears. He is a little more sub- 
dued in speech than in his epistles. He foels that anything in 
the nature of sturdy opposition is useless. On the Liberal side 
there is much the same sentiment, coupled with a disposition 
to describe the Bill, vaguely, as “a great advance.” It 
is Mr. Samuel Smith who delivers himself with much 
nnetion of this satisfying phrase, while he prudently ignores 
the indignation excited on the benches around him by Sir 
William Hart-Dyke’s quotation from a speech in which the 
member for Flintshire declared that social distinctions must 
he made in schools. A virtuous philanthropic man is Mr. 
Samuel Smith. But, somehow, he has no relish for maintain- 
ing his proposition about the division of children into rank: 
for their moral benefit, in the presence of the Gog and Magog 
of democracy, Mr. Picton and Mr, Cremer. 
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THE MANIPUR MASSACRE. 

While the trial of the Manipur Princes, the Jubraj and the 
Senaputty, and of others implicated in the acts of hostility on 
March 24 has been proceeding before the special Court of 
Inquiry there, we receive from a correspondent, Lieutenant 
H. W.G. Cole, commanding the Military Police, a few addi- 
tional Sketches of the scene of that atrocious crime, already 
narrated, the massacre of Mr. Quinton and Mr, Grimwood and 
the English officers of the escort and members of the Com- 
missioner’s suite. In a pause of the attack on the British 
Residency, late in the evening, these gentlemen were 
invited, under a fiag of truce, to confer with the Prince 
styling himself the Maharajah of Manipur, were con- 
ducted into the palace, and were treacherously slaughtered. 
Mr. F, St. Clair Grimwood, the Resident, was speared 
in the back while walking down the Durbar Ilall, after 
their brief interview with the Jubraj, Mr. Cossins and 
Lieutenant Simpson were killed near the door; Mr. Quinton, 
the Commissioner of Assam, and Colonel Skene were slain at 
a spot fifty yards distant, within the walled enclosure of the 
palace. The other Sketch is that of the ruins of the neigh- 
bouring British Residency, which was burnt,as well as the 
Maharajah’s Palace, by order of the Princes, when they 
abandoned the town on the approach of General Graham's 
forces, in the rapid and easy conquest of the revolted State. 


THE NEW JEWISH CHIEF RABBI. 
The election of the Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler to succeed his 
father, the late Rev. Dr. Nathan Adler, for whom he has 
acted as deiegate nearly twelve years, in the office of Chief 
Rabbi of the orthodox “ United Congregations” of Jews all 
over the British Empire, was unanimously performed, as a 
matter of course, at the United Synagogue in Great Portland 
Street, and was supported by deputations from Manchester, 





THE REV. DR. HERMANN ADLER, M.A., 


CHIEF RABBI OF UNITED JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Liverpool, Leeds, and Brighton. Dr. Hermann Adler was 
born at Hanover in 1839, but was educated in England 
from early childhood, at University College School and 
University College, London. After taking his degree, with 
honours, at London University, he studied at the Uni- 
versities of Prague and Leipsic, under eminent professors 
of 'Talmudist and Rabbinical lore. Returning to England, he 
became, in 1864, chief minister of the Bayswater Synagogue, 
and has contributed much to the religious literature of his 
persuasion, besides his labours as an active preacher and 
pastor. The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. H. S. 
Mendelssohn, of 14, Pembridge Crescent, Notting Hill. 


THE NEW PEERS. 

Her Majesty’s birthday this year has been graciously made the 
occasion for a royal dispensation of various titles and honours 
to many gentlemen of recognised official or social merit. Two 
peerages are created : the first, which is a commendable pre- 
cedent, being conferred on a highly influential and useful 
colonist of the great Canadian Dominion. Sir George Stephen, 
who is a Scotchman, born in Banffshire, and is sixty-two 
years of age, began life in a drapery warehouse in Aber- 
deen, and was similarly employed three years in London. 
Emigrating to Canada, he carried on a business in woollen 
goods at Montreal, was very successful, and became a 
director, afterwards vice-president and president, of the Bank 
of Montreal. Having, as member of a syndicate, gained 
knowledge of railway management on the St. Paul and Min- 
nesota line, he took the lead, eleven years ago, in promoting 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, with the powerful aid of Sir 
John Macdonald’s Government. In the accomplishment of 
that bold and vast undertaking, by which the Pacific Ocean 
coast of British Columbia is linked to the old provinces of 
Canada and to the shores of the St. Lawrence, Sir George 
Stephen has borne a most important part. He was rewarded 
with a baronetcy after its completion, and retired from the 
presidency of the company in 1888. ‘To commemorate the 
Queen's Jubilee, Sir George Stephen, jointly with Sir Donald 
Smith, gave a million dollars for the building of the Royal 
Victoria Hospital at Montreal. 

Mr. Samuel Cunliffe Lister, the large woollen manufacturer, 
whose establishment of the Manningham Mills, at Bradford, 
is a notable example of industrial prosperity, is the other 
newly made peer on this occasion, 
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THE ALMIRANTE LYNCH. 
In the recent naval conflicts of the Chile civil war President 
Balmaceda has possessed at least one serviceable vessel, the 
torpedo cruiser Almirante Lynch, whieh the other day blew 
up the ironclad Blanco Encalada, one of the best ships of the 
Congress fleet. She was built by Messrs. Laird Brothers, of 
Birkenhead. Her displacement is 750 tons; her speed is 20°3 
knots per hour, the lines being finely designed. She has a 
steel deck over the machinery, which is also protected by the 
coal in the bunkers. The hull is divided into watertight com- 
partments. On deck forward there is a conning-tower, with 
a powerful electric search-light. Her armament consists of 
three 14-pounder Hotchkiss rapid-fire guns, four small Hotch- 
kiss guns, and two Gatlings, with five 14-in. torpedo tubes, one 
fixed in the bows, the others on deck amidships, two on cach 
broadside. 
THE MIRANZAI EXPEDITION. 

The military expedition, under command of Sir William Lock- 
hart. against the insurgent tribes of the Miranzai, who inhabit 
part of the Kohat District of the Punjab, has been quite sue- 
eessful. ‘Their chief town, called Hangu, contains over 30,000 
inhabitants. Kohat District is bounded on the north by the 
Peshawur District and Afridi Hills, on the north-west by the 
Orakzais, on the south by the Bannu District,on the east by the 
river Indus, and on the west by various ranges of hills and 
the river Kuram. ‘The decisive conflict with the Miranzai 
took place on April 20, at Saragari, near Martaon, where the 
enemy’s position, after being shelled by a battery of mountain 
guns, was stormed by the Ist Battalion of the 5th Goorkhas, 
supported by a battalion of King’s Own Rifles. The Miranzai 
were driven off, losing many dead and wounded, Our IIlus- 
tration is from a sketch by Captain A. R. Martin, of the 
Goorkha regiment. 


OPENING OF THE YACHTING SEASON. 
The first race, on Tuesday, June 2, of the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club was not a brilliant affair: the weather, till the afternoon, 
was dull and gloomy, with rain coming on, and the wind failed 
ata later hour, having been light and uncertain all day. Tor 
the match between yachts over forty tons rating, from the 
Lower Hope round the Mouse Lightship and up home to 
Gravesend, three cutters started—the Iverna, owned by M1 
Jameson, Lord Dunraven's Valkyrie, and Mr. M. B. Kennedy's 
Maid Marian, differing in size, with a time allowance. It 
was won by the Maid Marian, the smallest, taking a large 
allowance from the Iverna, and arriving within four minutes 
later in the slow beat up the river home. The Valkyrie had 
got on the sands off Shoeburyness. 

THE NAVAL EXHIBITION. 

Among our Illustrations of the Royal Naval Exhibition is 
that of the performance of field-gun drill—so often usefully 
applied in actual warfare by a temporary “ Naval Brigade,” 
sent ashore for land service—in which a detachment of sea- 
men from H.M.S. Excellent, the gunnery instruction ship at 
Spithead, has engaged on the grassy lawn atChelsea, ‘The sailors, 
under command of Lieutenant Campbell, R.N.. were quartered 
at the Chelsea Military Barracks, attending the Exhibition daily 
until June 1, when they left London, on their return to Ports- 
mouth, marching from Chelsea to the Waterloo Station with 
two bands of music, that of the Royal Marine Light Infantry 
and that of the Greenwich Boys’ School. On their way from 
Chelsea, passing through St. James's Park, they were invited into 
the gardens of Marlborough House, where they were inspected 
by the Prince of Wales, and his Royal Ilighness spoke to them 
a few hearty words. ‘lhe Princess of Wales and her daughters 
looked on from a window. 

The trophy of “ Nelson guineas,” which is shown in one of 
our Illustrations, is lent to the Naval Exhibition by Mr. James 
Griffin, of 2, The Hard, Portsmouth, to whom it belongs. ‘The 
grnineas, numbering eighty-four, are the identical coins that 
Nelson had in his purse when he received his fatal wound at 
Trafalgar. ‘The trophy was designed by the elder Pugin. 


THE EXPEDITION TO MASHONALAND. 
In October 1889 the Charter granting the British South 
Africa Company permission to occupy Mashonaland was 
signed ; and immediately afterwards steps were taken to raise 
a body of men to cut the road from the Macloutsie River, in 
Bechuanaland, to Mount Hampden, in Matabeleiand. ‘The 
whole force, inclusive of 180 men called the Pioneer Corps, 
under Major Johnson, numbered about five hundred. ‘The 
entire command was given to Colonel Pennefather, the Com- 
mandant of the British South Africa Company's Police. 

In April 1890 the Pioneers left Cape Town, and madea 
short stay at Kimberley, where a portable six-horse power 
engine was taken off its original carriage, and was built into 
a Cape wagon, The engine was used to drive a dynamo for 
an electric search-light of 10,000-candle power, of the naval 
pattern, placed upon a stand, high enough to throw its rays 
all over the country; for it was generally supposed that, if the 
column were attacked by the Matabele, they would get as close 
as possible by night, and at daylight would rush the camp. 

The road through Bechuanaland ran parallel with the 
Limpopo or Crocodile River. All this part is under the rule of 
Khama, the chief of the Bamangwato nation. He is much 
esteemed by all white men, to whom he has always been 
friendly. His people have been taught to use the plough, 
instead of the Kaffir pick, to prepare their fields for crops. 
His chief town is Palapwye, shown among our IIlustrations. 

The Tuli River was reached without mishap in June. ‘This 
river divides Khama’s country, or Bechuanaland, from that of 
Lobengula, the chief of the Matabele. At this place a strong 
position was taken up; the machine-guns and seven-pounders 
and the search-light were taken to the top of a commanding 
hill, and the laager or camp was formed immediately beneath. 
Every precaution was taken here. A zereba was made all round 
the hill; and the bush and trees were cut down around the 
laager, while men were scouting the country in every 
direction. The column rested some fewdays. The Tuli Rive: 
was crossed safely on July 10; and nothing happened to pre- 
vent the onward march until the fine open plains of Mashona- 
land were reached in the middle of August. The ruins on 
the hill of Zimbabye and the adjacent plain are relics of an 
ancient race, whose history is unknown. About due west from 
a conspicuous hill called Mount Wedza, a strong fort was built, 
which has been named Fort Charter. ‘This place is the nearest 
to the Manica country. On Sept. 12 the column arrived at its 
destination, which was about eight miles south-east of Mount 
Hampden. Here another fort was built, and called Fort 
Salisbury. On Sept. 30 the pioneers were disbanded, and all 
were off on the following day in search of gold reefs. Each 
man was entitled to peg off fifteen claims, and it is believed, 
from the reports that every mail brings, that Mashonaland will 
prove a valuable gold-producing country. 

Our Illustrations are from sketches by Lieutenant W. 
Ellerton Fry, of the Pioneer Corps. 
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to their anxiety to keep the Prince of Wales's name out of a 


social scandal. At times the speech took the character of a 
direct attack on the Prince's conduct, and the atmosphere of 
the court grew, to borrow a phrase from Mr. Berkeley Levett, 
very hot” indeed. Asa piece.of advocacy it was perhaps the 

most brilliant of the many tours de with which the 
Solicitor-General been associated. Curiously enough, it 
Sir Charles's able but rather colour- 

less summing-up of his clients’ case was received in silence; 
the bold stroke of Sir Edward Clarke, played as_ it 
the gallery, even a gallery of exquisites, was 
clearly in the vein of the audience. Throughout. indeed, 

sympathy has been with the plaintiff. Perhaps the idea— 

left fostered by Sir Edward—that his accusers were not 

of his rank, not quite of his social “form,” had something 
to do with it. At all events, the judge's firm ruling ont of 
what one may call the social atmosphere of the case, his classic 
phrase, his easy conversational manner, and the strong pre- 
sentation of the central facts, were necessary to call back to 
the court the comparatively narrow issue that was before it. 
rhe summing-up was, with all its fine balance, steadily in 

favour of the defendants. ‘the plaintiff's last hopes must 
have waned as he gazed, with steel-grey cyes and level glance 
that never wavered, on the kind, firm, spectacled face turned 
now his desk, now on the jnary-box. One's eyes were 
involuntarily attracted to that figure, pathetic in its isolation 
and hopelessness. There was a solemn panse as the jury's 
names were read over after their brief absence from the 
court. “Verdict for the defendants,” almost whispered the 
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by Lord Coventry, Master of the Queen's Buckhounds ; and a 
fine stag, from Windsor Forest, was sent as a model. The 
design is that of two stags, beneath a tree, in mortal combat, 
“ locked horn in horn in fight,” with a hind looking down from 
the rock. 
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Italy have been commented upon 
by the the Continental Press, and for a few days 
nothing else was talked about in Berlin and Vienna, and more 
especially in Rome and Paris. In the last-mentioned capital, 
much bitterness was expressed at what is considered by many 
French people as the unfriendly attitude of England. The 
statements made by Fergu answer to Mr. 
Labouchere’s questions are looked upon by Frenchmen 
as vague and unconvincing, and as tending to confirm the 
impression that an understanding really exists between 
the two countries. If this were the case, it would be 
an understanding based upon a community of interests in 
the Mediterranean, which would no more require a formal 
alliance or treaty than does the community of interests in 
another quarter between France aud Russia. The two cases 
are very similar; yet there bas been no outery in this country 
against the close relations now existing between France and 
Russia, which might also be interpreted as amounting to an 
alliance, or at least an understanding, between them in view 
of certain contingencies. 
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Anent Franco-Russian relations, there would seem to bea 
little coldness between the French and the Russians just now 
and some of the Paris papers have lately spoken of the treat- 
ment of Russian Jews in a plain-spoken way which is very 
remarkable. In quarters this change of tone is 
attributed to the decision of the Czar in the Franco-Dutch 
difference in regard to Guiana. The Russian Emperor, having 
been chosen as arbiter by the two countries, has given his 
award in favour of Holland against France. 


some 


The new Anglo-Portuguese Convention was presented tc 
the Portuguese Lower House on June 6, and passed by 105 
votes against 6. It was then referred to a Committee of the 
House of Peers, which recommended its adoption. In con- 
sequence of the favourable report of their Committee, the 
Upper House also ratified the Bill to give effect to the new 
treaty, so that the matter may be considered as finally settled, 
the signature of the treaty by the representatives of Great 
Britain and Portugal being now little more than a matter of 
form. 


The news from China is getting alarming. The anti- 
foreign feeling among the Chinese is spreading, and the lives 
of European residents in the various settlements along the 
Yung-tse-Kiang are in danger, for the Chinese authorities are 
quite powerless and unable to protect them. A French mission 
has been attacked at Wooseh, near Shanghai, and the French 
and American Ministers have called upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment to give efficient protection to European and American 
residents. It is stated that the French admiral in Chinese 
waters has threatened to bombard Nankin unless prompt repara- 
tion be made for the injuries done to French subjects and their 
property. 
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Ti 


is bishopric let another take” is a text often practically 


illustrated by ecclesiast:cal appointments in these days. The 
retirement of Dr, G. 
Za Iloward Wilkinson, 


formerly esteemed, at St. 
Peter's, Eaton Square. as 
one of the best of London 
clergymen, from the See 
of Truro, which he has 
occupied since 1883, is a 
loss to the far West of 
England. There is much 
that is peculiarly inter- 
esting, from the _his- 
torical, social, and rehi- 
gious points of view, in 
the remote county of 
Cornwall. Elderly people 
can remember how com- 
pletely it was isolated 
from the headquarters 
of the diocese in the davs 
of the famous Bishop 
Phillpotts, who seldom 
for that matter, except 
when required by official business, visited even his cathedral 
city of Exeter, residing constantly at his marine villa near 
‘Torquay. ‘The habits of bishops are now greatly altered ; and 
Dr. John Gott, the new Bishop of ‘Truro, latterly Dean of 
Worcester, previously Vicar of Leeds, is one likely to be zealous 
and active in all Chureh work. He was educated at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and was ordained in 1857; was some time in 
parochial charge at Great Yarmouth, and nearly twenty years 
at Leeds. 





THE NEW BisHuov or TRURO, 
ru Very REV. JOHN Gort, D.D. 






Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Bart., of Altyre and Gor- 
donstown, who has been so unfortunately prominent a figure 
in the great * Baccarat scandal,” is the representative of two 
ancient Scottish families who have intermarried with many 
historic houses, such as the Setons, the Frasers, the Bruces of 
Kinnaird, the Grants of Grant, and the Campbells of Islay. 
‘The Cummings of Altvre trace their descent to Robert de 
Comyn, Earl of Northumberland, a noble of the first rank in 
the reign of King Maicolm. who was killed at the battle of 
Alnwick in 1093. In 1894 Mr. Alexander Cumming of Altyre. 
the great-grandtather of the present baronet, assumed the 
name and arms of Gordon of Gordoustown in addition to his 
own (he being the nearest heir of the last Sir William Gordon), 
and was himself created a Laronet. Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming. who is the fourth lolder of the title, and whose 
military career has been most distinguished, is a great-great- 
grandson of John, the tifth Duke of Argyll, who married the 
widow of the Duke of Hamilton, one of the beautiful Miss 
Gunnings, so celebrated at the Court of George III. 


Sir Reginald Hanson, Bart., the newly elected junior 
member for the City of London, was born in 1840. The 
Hansons are an old City family, and towards the end of last 
century were in business in Botolph Lane, where the present 
baronet and his partners still carry on the business of whole- 
sale tea-dealers, grocers, and importers of foreign fruits. Sir 
Reginald has also, through his marriage. an interest in the 
most celebrated sartorial establishment in the world, for Lady 
IIanson was a daughter of the late Mr. C. B. Bingley, of Stan- 
hope Park, Middlesex, who at the time of his death was the 
senior partner in ‘* Poole’s,”’ of Savile Row. The new member, 
who is LL.D. Cambridge, D.L., J.P., and Hon. Colonel of the 
tth Battalion Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regiment), was 
elected alderman in 1880, Sheriff of London in 1881, received 
the honour of knighthood in 1882, became Lord Mayor in 1886 
and was created a baronet in the Jubilee year, 1887. Sir 
Reginald’s residence is in Bryanston Square. 

By the death of the Earl of Clancarty, Miss Belle Bilton 
(Lady Dunlo),.who was so familiar a figure in the Law Courts 
last year, becomes a countess. Peers of the realm have on 
several occasions chosen their brides from the theatre ; notably 
the Earl of Derby, who married Miss Eliza Farren in 1797, and 
the Earl of Harrington, who made Miss Maria [oote his 
countess in 1831. 

Sir William Hart-Dyke, who, as virtual Minister of Educa- 
tion, has had charge of the Government's Education Bill, and 
who introduced it in a very clear and tactful speech, is one of 
the most popular men in the House of Commons. Asan adminis- 
trator he has not, perhaps, attained a very remarkable position, 
but as the Whip in Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration he did 
very well indeed, his bright good-nature, knowledge of the 
world, and tact exactly fitting him for his position. He is a 
Harrow and Christ Church man, and, in addition to being a 
good cricketer, was in his time one of the best racquet players 
in England. In 1885 Lord Salisbury chose him, perhaps 
rather unkindly, to fill the Irish Secretaryship, when he was 
not unpopular, though he never had any chance of distinguish- 
ing himself. He is a very fair speaker, and is much beloved 
in the Dartford Division of Kent. for which he sits. He is 
not rich, but his family is one of distinction among the gentry 
of his neighbourhood. He is a useful man. 


An able and distinguished officer of high rank is lost to 
the Army by the death of Lieutenant-General Henry Hope 
Crealock, C.B., C.M.G., 
in the sixty-first year of 
his age. Our readers 
in 1879 would possibly 
remember that we and 
they were indebted to 
his skilful pencil for 
many admirable 
Sketches of the Zulu 
campaign; masterly 
drawings of the topo- 
graphical landscapes of 
a country then utterly 
unknown to European 
travellers, with every 
feature of military im- 
portance. He joined the 
Army in 1848, served 
with the 90th Light 
Infantry in the Crimea, 
and was “ mentioned in 
despatches.” and _ pro- 
moted to brevet-major, 
for his gallantry at the Quarries, before Sebastopol. Major 
Crealock afterwards held Staff appointments in the Indian 
Mutiny war and the two Chinese expeditions, both at Canton 
and in the advance on Pekin in 1861, being Military Secre- 
tary to Lord Elgin. He commanded a division of Lord 
Chelmsford’s army in the Zulu War. 





HE LATE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 


H. Hope CREALOCK, C.B., C.M.G. 


Canada will not seem Canada without Sir John Macdonald, 
and the Parliament at Ottawa will be lifeless indeed without 
the merry twinkle of his eye and his genial, but firm, control 
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of men and things. Almost the last word he spoke in the 
HIouse was a good-humoured jest at his own expense, and 
then, as many a time before, he found this the best and easiest 
way of meeting the onslanght of a powerful Opposition. 
Never was ruler so absolnte as he; never was a power wielded 
with so little apparent effort, or with so little friction. “ Well, 
boys,”"—he would say, as he entered the Council-Chamber 
where, it might be, the rest of the Cabinet had been discussing 
in all its phases some knotty point of State policy — 
“Well, boys, have you heard the news?” Some interesting 
item. garnished as Sir John alone knew how to garnish it, 
would follow, and then, having put them allin a good humour, 
there would come the question, “ Well, and how have you 
decided that question?” “ You're all wrong!” he would say 
as the decision was told him; and in a few minutes.the agenda 
paper would be cleared of that item. It was by this rare combin- 
ation of a keen common-sense insight with a lightness of heart 
and bonhomie that made Sir John known almost as a personal 
friend in the log shanty away in the backwoods no less than 
in the political clubs of every city and village thronghout the 
Dominion. ‘Tell a French-Canadian even to show his loyalty, 
and he will as often as not cheer for“ John A. and the Queen !” 





And yet, with all his good-nature, Sir John Macdonald was 
thorough, solid, and determined in his work, and expected 
those about him to be the same. He was no believer in 
Voltaire’s dictum that “a consideration of petty circum- 
stances is the tomb of great things.” No incident in political 
life—however trifling it might seem—would escape his notice 
or be omitted from his estimate of the situation. Men called 
him * Old To-morrow,” and deemed it his greatest fault that 
he procrastinated; but Sir John was essentially a man to 
think firstand act afterwards, and more than once Canada 
has been saved in a grave crisis because her Premier would not 
be hurried into a course of action based upon a hasty survey of 
the facts. * [ was just like you once,” he said the other day to 
his youngest and most impetuous colleague in the Ministry. 
*“ IT wanted to do everything at once; but I see the folly of it 
now. Don't attempt too great a speed; you can't do every- 
thing inaday.” What this calm judgment meant in the con- 
duct of some of the most delicate foreign questions we 
shali perhaps tind out only too soon. Never was there a 
Colonial statesman better able to look at such subjects in the 
broad light of imperial interests; never was there one who 
knew better how to grapple with the most intricate problems 
of foreign policy. He was capable, as is not every Colonial 
Minister, of appreciating the fact that a question always has 
two sides, and that if you would win in the game of diplomacy 
you must be sure you truly estimate the strength of your 
antagonist’s position. 


A famons engineer is lost to the world in the person of Sir 
Jobn Hawkshaw, F.R.S., F.G.S., who has, perhaps, constructed 
a greater number of 
public works than any of 
his contemporaries. Lon- 
doners, perhaps, will not 
feel entirely grateful to 
the man who built Char- 
ing Cross railway bridge, 
thereby intercepting one 
of the finest vistas in 
Thames scenery. A sub- 
stantial obligation, how- 
ever, is due to the en- 
gineer who constructed 
theSevern Tunnel,and for 
thirteen years fought a 
constant, and in the end 
successful, warfare with 
tide and flood. His chief 
undertakings after the 
Severn Tunnel were the 
engineering of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way, the Cannon Street 
Bridge, and the Albert Dock at Hull. His most ambitious 
design, however—which, of course, he had no opportunity of 
carrying out—was that of connecting England and France by 
a submarine tunnel. He conceived the idea in 1870, and, if 
Sir Edward Watkin could have persuaded Parliament to 
sanction the undertaking, he would, no doubt, in conjunction 
with M. Lavally, who was acting for France, have constructed 
the Channel Tunnel. Sir John Hawkshaw was a pupil of 
Mr. Alexander Nimmo. 
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Mr. Thomas Sutherst, the leader of the *busmen’s strike, is a 
Yorkshireman by birth, and the son of an iron and steel manu- 
facturer connected with the great Cleveland ironworks. 
After two years at Cambridge, where he did not take a degree, 
he was called to the Bar. Mr. Sutherst was the originator of 
the Shop Hours Regulation Act, and has written a book 
entitled “Overwork in Shops.” He has given liberally 
towards the movement with which his name is at present so 
prominently associated. He unsuccessfully contested the West 
Toxteth Division of Liverpool in 1885. 


The gifted Austraiian prima donna, Madame Melba, made 
her first appearance this season at the Royal Italian Opera on 
‘Tuesday, June 2, in Gounod's “ Roméo et Juliette,” and sang 
again on the following Friday in Verdi's “ Rigoletto.” On 
each occasion a large audience, including the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and their daughters, assembled to hear the 
favourite cantatrice, and rewarded her efforts with the 
heartiest applause. ‘lo find a flaw in Madame Melba’s voice 
and method would tax the most hypercritical connoisseur. 
The exquisite ¢¢mbre and even quality of the one, and the 
faultless production and pure, brilliant vocalisation that mark 
the other, can be equalled by few contemporary artists. To 
listen to Madame Melba’s singing is, in short, an unalloyed 
delight, and the recollection of her “Caro nome” will 
long be a pleasant memory for those who heard her in 
“* Rigoletto” the other night. //abitués are inclined to agree 
that the fair artist’s voice has increased in volume and 
strength since last season. Be this as it may, there can be no 
doubt whatever that her histrionic powers are considerably 
greater than heretofore. enabling her thereby toadd materially 
to the artistic value and interest of her assumptions. Madame 
Melba will not take part in any of the present season's 
novelties, but it is whispered that before the end of July 
arrives she will very likely appear for the first time as the 
heroine of Verdi's “ Aida.” 

The Prince of Wales has presented Mr. Hantler (Superin- 
tendent of the Courts of Justice) with a gold pencil, enclosed 
in a fine vellum case, as a token of his pleasure at the arrange- 
ments made for his comfort during his presence in the Lord 
Chief Justice's Court. 

Our Portrait of the late Sir John Hawkshaw is from a 
photograph by Messrs. Maull and Fox, Piccadilly ; that of the 
late General Hope Crealock, from one by Mr. Fradelle, Regent 
Street ; and that of the new Bishop of Truro, from one by 
Messrs. ‘I, Russell and Sons, Baker Street. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

Does it really very much matter whether there are one, two, 
or three plays in the course of the evening, provided one or 
other of the plays, or, indeed, all the plays, are good and 
interesting? I should say not; but suddenly we are asked 
to throw up our hats with delight because a_ theatrical 
manager has introduced the music-hall turn system to the 
playhouses. Mr. George Edwardes, who is becoming a rival 
“Alexander in amusements” to Mr. Augustus Harris, has 
added to his responsibilities by taking Terry's Theatre, and 
inventing what he calls a new programme of playlets, or little 
plays. Dear me, how the modern manager sighs for fresh 
worlds to conquer! For Mr. George Edwardes the Gaiety is 
not enough, since the “sacred lamp” is easily lit and kept burn- 
ing—the Opera Comique is not cnongh, for once start Arthur 
Roberts and his clever companions, and all goes as merry as 
merry can be—the Empire ‘Theatre of Varieties in Leicester 
Square is not enough—the new modern music-hall down at 
Manchester is not enough—so the active-minded gentleman 
must needs dash into another enterprise. He has palaces to 
look after, so he must needs have a bandbox. Whereupon he 
collects together all the Society actors and actresses that he 
ean put his hands upon. and he asks Society to come and call 
on their old friends in the Strand. 

Ile has made a wise choice. It needs no conjurer 
to tell us that Mr. Brandon ‘Thomas and Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith are popular in the most urtistic society that 


London can produce. ‘They have proved it again and 
again. ‘They left Society to go on to the stage, and 
Society never forgets its old favourites. The ex-amateurs 


make up a very formidable band, and Mr. George Edwardes 
has given them every encouragement in the new venture. 
Ilere we see Mr. Elliott borrowed from business to sniff 
the footlights again; and Miss Edith Chester, who, like so 
many of her sisters, took a long farewell of the stage and 
all its greatness, but was not long in returning to her old love ; 
and Miss Helena Dacre, a veritable daughter of the gods, 
divinely tall and most divinely fair ; and, just to show there 
was no ill-feeling, Miss Laura Linden, who, we believe, did not 
graduate in the back drawing-room or at St. George’s Hall, is 
added to the little company. but, to tell the honest truth, has 
far Loo little todo. 1t is rather like going to an entertainment 
than a play, but the result is a very delightful evening. 

Mr. Brandon Thomasis alternately patheticandfunny. Ileis 
a love-sick sailor, a cynical model, and a heavy “ detrimental.” 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith is a satirical “ gentleman's gentleman ”’ 
and a little lordling of the modern unmuscular make. 
Both are artists: both improve every day lt is pleasant 
to watch and study the delicate method of each of them. 
They are well placed ina bijou theatre, whereas the finish of their 
work might be lost in a larger one. I imagine the play that 
Society will mostly talk about is Mr. Cecil Clay's *‘ Pantomime 
Rehearsal.” suggested by Sheridan's “ Critic,” which, in turn, 
was based on Buckingham’s “ Rehearsal,” and said to have 
been enormously successful in America, where they are never 
so happy as when they are studying the manners and customs 
of the “upper ten.” By the way, one of the supercilious 
gentlemen who, being a critic, is always criticising critics 
objects to the fact being stated that Mr. Clay has based his 
work on the Duke of Buckingham and Sheridan, because 
they bore him and Cecil Clay does not. A more curious 
argument for suppressing dramatic history I have seldom 
come across. I wish the author were over here to see how 
well his little “skit” goes, and of course we must all 
regret that his clever wife, Miss Rosina Vokes, is not here to 
appear at the head of her company; but, for all that, the 

‘Pantomime Rehearsal” will be talked about by all who 
enjoy—who does not ?—amateur theatricals. 

Still, what will Mr. George Edwardes do if the public insists, 
as it is very likely to do, that the skeleton of a play should be 
padded outand lengthened ? Supposing they demand one of the 
plantation songs of Mr. Brandon Thomas or that inimitable ditty 
* The Tickling of the Tympanum,” which would be so immensely 
appropriate in these disastrous days of influenza and bronchial 
catarrh ? Or suppose they will not allow Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
to depart without one of his humorous ditties ? Or conceive the 
situation if petticoat dances are asked for, and far more fun 
from Miss Laura Linden! What will become then of the 
arrangement by which, according to contract, a fresh play is 
given every hour? Well,never mind! the fun is very good as 
it stands, and we were all taught when we were children not 
to be greedy. 

By the ordinary rules of demand and supply there should 
never be a lack of new actresses. A very promising young 
lady came to the front the other afternoon at the Avenue in a 
version of Ohnet’s “Serge Panine.” Miss Estelle Burney 
played Jeanne, a most difficult part for a young actress. By 
common consent she acquitted herself most admirably under 
the circumstances. Such a play produced at a matinée, 
and of course without any finish or style whatever, was 
enough to break the ambitious heart of any novice. Still, 
ovec every difficulty Miss Burney triumphed. She is 
young, handsome, intelligent—and so are many more. 
Certainly, as Jeanne, the young actress showed that she 
has both power and passion. When she is not frightened, 
she can both make love and be made love to in a human 
manner, and if Mr. John Ryder were alive he would instantly 
pounce upon her to play Juliet. To look at, she is Juliet. 
She is of Italian origin, and I am certain that she could 
sueceed both in the balcony and potion scenes. Why does not 
her clever instructress, Miss Geneviéve Ward, encourage this 
Juliet notion? Asa rule, I abominate new Juliets, but here 
is one ready made. 

In the “Serge Panine” play Miss Genevieve Ward 
surpassed herself as Madame Desvarennes, and I have 
never seen Mr. W. H. Vernon do anything as good as 
Cayrolles except his masterly Bluff King Hal. By the 
way, if “Serge Panine” is ever played again, why should one 
of its best and most dramatic scenes be spoiled by the indignant 
husband taking up the fire-irons to smash his wife's lover? 
The other day it was said that it looked as if Mr. Vernon were 
going to brain Mr. Lewis Waller with a “ tailor’s goose.” All 
that is wanted is an insult. If Cayrolles came on with a 
riding-whip or a stick, and in his passion threatened to thrash 
his enemy. all would be done that is required. But it / 
undignified to threaten a man's skull with a majolica vase 
or the “iron dogs” on the hearthstone. 

And yet one more suggestion. ‘The end of the play as now 
arranged has not very much meaning. Ohnet concludes it with 
a deliberate lie, and says that the Prince has committed suicide, 
whereas he has been shot like a rat by his tempestuous mot her- 
in-law. These are the days of pantomime in acting. When 
Madame Desvarennes has fired, and killed the Prince, there 
should be a moment of horror, but no word spoken. Then a 
long pause. At this point why should not Miss Geneviéve 
Ward, with an agonised look, go across to her victim and place 
the pistol in his dead hands? Then the three knocks of the 
officers of justice. Lastly, a slow curtain. The only alternative 
to all this is the entrance of Jeanne to throw herself with a 
shriek over her lover’s body. 
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I gained the deck with another bound, and the next instant the slide of the hatch was swept through its grooves by the powerful hands of the two Deal boatmen. ‘* 


MY DANISH SWEETHEART: THE ROMANCE OF 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HELGA’S PLOT. 
3efore summoning Helga I resolved to take a peep at the 
berths, lest there should be some sight in one or the other of 
them too shocking for her to behold. I was made to think 


of this by the great bloodstain on the deck close against the 
cabin-door. Its true complexion showed in the daylight. 
Abraham again backed away on seeing it; but time was 


precious. ‘This was an opportunity to be made the most of, 
and, pushing open the door, I peered in. It was as I might 
have conjectured. ‘The captain had been assassinated by 
twenty strokes of the fellows’ knives as he lay in his bunk 
asleep. Not one, not half a dozen stabs could have made 
such a horror of the bedclothes and the square of carpet on 
the deck as we gazed at. It was not an interior fit for Helga 
to enter. 

I looked into the mate’s berth, and found it as the man 
had left it—the blanket lying as it had been tossed when he 
arose. There was nothing frightful here; but our business 
lay in the captain’s cabin, and, full of loathing, I re-entered 
the horrible room and shut the door. 

‘A piteous sight! a piteous sight, exclaimed 
Abraham, looking about him in a stupefied way, and biting 
upon his underlip to moisten it. 

‘*Now, attend!’ said I. ‘Collect 
stratagem signifies life or death to us.’’ 

It took me but a few minutes to communicate Helga’s 
plan. He grasped the thing with sailorly promptitude, 
nodding eagerly, with the blood returning to his cheeks to 
my hurried whispering, and when I had made an end and 
drew back to mark his judgment in his face, he struck his 
thigh a mighty blow, but said in a voice cold with resolution, 


PE 
sir. 


your wits, for our 


despite his countenance being all awork with agitation: ‘ It 
will do, Sir. It can’t fail. It is only. the getting ‘em 
together; but it is to be done with a little patience.’’ 
‘Now,”’ said I, ‘let us see what is here. Will the poor 
fellow have had a revolver ?’’ 
But we searched in vain for such a weapon. With hasty 


desperate hands, never knowing but that at the next moment 
Nakier might enter or some probing yellow face stare in 
upon us through the little window that overlooked the quarter- 
deck, we ransacked the lockers, explored a large black sea- 
chest, examined the shelves—to no purpose. 

‘*He was too good a Christian man,’’ said Abraham, 
hoarsely, **to own a pistol. Had he been a Nova Scotiaman, 
there’d be veapons enough here to rig out a regiment of the 
line vith.’’ 

‘** Tt cannot be helped,”’ said I, keenly disappointed never 
theless, for I had counted upon finding a revolver, scarcely 
coubting that a man in charge of such a ship’s company 
as these coloured fellows formed would go to sea well armed. 
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cried Abraham. 


A MONTH. 


“THe DEATH SHip” “THE Wreck OF THE Grosvenor,’ ETc 
With all haste possible we transferred to the ma cabin ‘“Ha!’? said I. ‘Yes; that is to the eastward of 
a bag of charts, a couple of sextants, a chronometer, and other Agulhas. See,” I continued, pointing to one of those 


matters of a like sort, and then, with sickened hearts, closed 
the door upon that tragic interior of the captain’s berth. I 
looked through the contents of the bag, and found a large blue- 
backed chart of South Africa, with marginal illustrations 
of the principal ports, harbours, and headlands. 

“This will do,’’ said I, and rolling it up I put it under 
my arm, and, accompanied by Abraham, stepped through the 
cuddy-door. 

My eye once more as I passed fell upon the dreadful stain 
ingrained in the plank of the deck, and, observing Punmea- 
mootty speaking with another man a little forward of the 


mainmast, I was about to call and order him to scrape 
out the odious shocking blotch. But at the same instant it 


crossed my mind to let it be: it was a detail to fit into our 
stratagem, and I whispered the fancy to Abraham as we 
quitted the cuddy. I believed that all this while Helga was 
below in her cabin, and I was leaning over the little hatch 
that led to our quarters to call to her, when she pronounced my 
name from the deck overhead, and on looking up I saw her 
standing at the brass rail with Nakier. 

**Shall Oi go forward an’ get my breakfast or keep along 
with you, Mr. Tregarthen? ”’ said Abraham. 

‘Keep with me for a little time,’’ I answered, 
followed me on to the poop. 

Nakier’s fine eyes glowed and his face was lighted up 
with an expression of admiration and pleasure. It was manifest 
at the first glance that Helga had not spared her simple 
pretty arts in conversing with him. Her first words to me 
were 

‘* Nakier has been talking to me about his native country, 
Hugh. Oh! what a shining land of flowers and birds and a 
thousand other delights must it be!’’ She clasped her hands 
as though in rapture, and added: ‘‘I shall hope some of these 
days to visit that beautiful country.”’ 

‘* This is all very clever, and happily devised, and well done,”’ 
thought I, stealing a peep at Nakier, who wassteadfastly regard - 
ing with undissembled admiration the girl’ssweet fresh face, that 
was faintly flushed by her enactment; ‘‘ but if we three men 
should be made away with’’—I choked off the hurry of ugly 
fancies that swarmed on top of the thought of that dark 
princely mannered villain falling in love with her, and 
exclaimed 

‘* Yes, the country of the Malays is a paradise, I believ 
Here, Nakier, is a chart of South Africa.”’ 

We went to the skylight to spread it. 

** Now,”’ said I, ‘‘ where is this Mossel Bay that you wer 
speaking about ?”’ 

[ pored upon the chart in a posture of eager interest. 
He immediately pointed to the place with a forefinger as 
delicately shaped as a woman’s. 


and he 


marginal illustrations I have referred to, ** here is a picture ot 


the bay. It is a long walk to Cape Town!"’ I continucd, 
looking round with a smile at Nakicr. 
“Qh, uo; plenty coach, plenty horse, plenty ox,’’ he 


responded, showing his teeth and speaking without the least 
hesitation—a quality of assurance that made me hopeful, for 
it was everything indeed that he should believe us credulous 
enough to suppose that Mossel Bay was the destination he had 
in his mind. 

‘‘Here is the picture, Helga!”’’ said I. “Dye see it, 
Abraham? A fine open roadstead, not to be easily missed by 
you and Miss Nielsen. There are a couple of excellent sextants 
and a good chronometer below, and all necessary instruments 
for a safe navigation.”’ 

“Oy, a first-class bay, 
Abraham. 

Bending his squint upon the chart in a musing way, he 
scored along the line of coast with his square-cut thumb, as 
though calculating courses and distances. Miserable as | felt, 
I could have burst into a laugh at the face he put on. 

‘“Qi’ve long had a notion,”’ said he, still squinting at the 
chart, ‘‘ of wisiting these ’ere foreign parts. O1’ve heered tell 
of Cape Town as a proper city, plenty 0’ grapes a-knocking 
about and sherry vines and the likes of them drinks to be had 
for the asting, everything A 1 and up to the knocker. But 
see here, Nakier,’’ said he, in a wonderfully familiar and 
friendly, shipmate-like sort of way. ‘* Oi’m a pore man, and 
so is my mate Jacob. Tell ye what Oi’m a-thinking of: 
ain’t there no chance of our taking up a few pound for thi 
here run ?’’ 

His apparent earnestness must have deceived a subtler cy 
than ever Nakier could have brought to bear on him I 
uttered a word or two, as though 1 would remon: trate 

‘¢ You and me, Misser Vise, will speak on dat ly um by 


and no mistake,’’ exclaimed 


We allee want money, and we get it,’? responded Nakier, 
nodding significantly. 

I partly turned away, as though there was nothing in thi 
conversation to interest me. 

‘“Yedon’t know what hovelling is, Nakier, Oi suppose 
said Abraham. ‘This here wessel is what we should call a 


blooming good job down our way”’ 

I inte rrupted him, fearful lest he should overdo his part 
‘You might go forward and get some breakfast now, Abraham. 
You can relieve me here when you have finished the meal, Is 
there anything more you wish to know that this chart can t ll 
us about, Nakier? ’’ 

‘‘No, Sah. Now you sabbee where Mossel Bay is, it is 
allee right.’’ 

Abraham was descending the poop ladder. Under pretence 
of giving him the chart to replace in the mate’s berth, I 
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d, time-caten quadrant that had gone 

! Morn as to the «1 -staff of the ancient 

marine? narked him puttin to his eye, and then 
fumblin | t ind, noticing several fellow forward, 
Nakier among them, attentively watching : lled to him 


. man! Let them believe that you 


; unswered, putting the instrument to 
who the blaze is agoing to bring the un mto 
uch a muddle o’ hornamentation as this here *¥”’ 
of the men, however, in reality fixed 
tood at the rail within full view of them, 

l there was, indeed, novelty enough in the sight to account 

r staring, apart from the hope they had of her as the 
to navigate their ship to the coast on whi h, 

, they meant to wreck her Her well-fitting cre 
dark serge showed no signs of wear as yet. No posture 
hat she might have artfully adopted could so happily express 
charms of her figure as this, when she turned her 

e sunwards, with the shining sextant raised to her eye, 
The delicate pale gold of her short hair was the right sort of 
tint to fascinate the dusky gaze that was fastened upon her. In 
her conversations with me she had made little or nothing of 
her knowledge of navigation, but it was easy to see in an 
instant’s glance that she was a practised hand in the art of 
coaxing the sun’s limb to the sip of the sea-line. 

I spied Nakier forward watching her with an air of breath- 
less interest. He andthe rest of them might have doubted 
her capacity, knowing of it only from such off-hand talk as 
Punmeamootty had been able to collect and repeat from the 
cabin tabl But now she was justifying their expectations, 
and by this time the whole of the crew—ten of them, with 
Jacob in the waist and a Malay at the wheel—were staring as 
one man; the cook from the door of his galley, Nakier on the 
forecastle swinging off from a rope, the rest of them in 
groups here and there. 

‘Tt is eight bells,’’ cried Helga in her clear voice, accent- 
uated, as it always was, with a faint harshness of Scandinavian 
articulation. 

* Height bells !’’ roared Abraham, though it might have 
been midnight to him, so far as the indications of Ais sextant 
went. 

** Eight bell!’’ pipe d the melodious voice of Nakier, like a 
belated echo of Helga’s cry ; and the chimes floated along the 
quiet decks. 

I told Abraham to go below to the mate’s cabin, and bring 
materials of ink, paper, log-book, and so forth, to enable Helga 
to work out the sights; also the chronometer and the Nautical 

Almanack. This was a part of our plot; otherwise, as you 
may suppose, the chronometer was not a thing to be carried 
here and there, least of all by such hands as Abraham’s. The 
men were now passing in and out of the galley, conveying 
their dinner of smoking beef and ship’s ‘‘ duff ’’ into the fore- 
castle. They talked eagerly, and with a gratulatory tone. That 
Helga had been able to find out what o’clock it was by the 
sextant was the fullest warranty of her sufficience as a navi- 
gator the poor wretches’ ignorant souls could have demanded. 

Nakier remained on the forecastle watching us. I sum- 
moned him with a motion of my forefinger, and he came 
rapidly gliding to the poop. 

‘*T wish you to remain here,’’ said I, ‘‘ while Miss Nielsen 
calculates the barque’s position, that you may be able to tell 
the rest of the men they are in friendly hands, and that we 
look for the same friendly behaviour from you all.’’ 

He answered with a motion of his hand that was as 
expressive as a Frenchman's gesture. 

** Tt would have been more convenient for the lady,’’ I con- 
tinued, ‘* to have made her calculations in the captain’s cabin, 
but ’’—I looked him full in the face. He did not seem to 
understand. ‘‘ That berth is not fit for her to enter.” 

**Ha!’? he exclaimed, ‘‘dat shall be put right. I have 
forgot.”’ 

**By-and-bye. No hurry now. Tell Punmeamootty to 
bring us our dinner here. Miss Nielsen dces not care to use 


She is a young Jady—impressionable — you under- 
When all is made straight the feeling will 
jut for the present ”’ 
Oo as Abraham arrived bringing with him the 
es I had dispatches ocure, 
‘* Whose trick at the wh ity’? I asked the boatman, 
less] "7 ind that man yonder has been at the 


Oi allow he’s waiting to finish his 


o, no,’’ said I, *‘ that ‘s not true ship's discipline. Fair 

fair aboard us,’? and, with some demonstration of 

warmth in my manner, I went to the poop t ul and bawled for 

Jacob to come aft. The man promptly made his appearance, 

and the moment he had gripped the spokes of the wheel the 

ginger-coloured fellow who had been stecring fled along the 

his dinner fleet as a hare with hunger. Abraham, 

iland paper in hand, leaned upon the companion- 

he pretended to be lost in calculating. Nakier 

od looking on at Helga, who was seated on one 

skylight, the lid of which being closed and lying flat, 

her with a table on which stood the chronometer, 

volumes, the charts, and the othe appli mces she needed. 

cnew exactly what to do, and worked out her problems 

ce and the blue of her eyes sweetened into violet 

w of the lash Deeply worried, miserably 

us as I was on the eve of a project the failure of which 

bound to signify an inhuman butchery of the three of us 

y the dark-skinned creatures we designed to betray, I could 

ill find heart for admiration of the wonderful heroism of 

cirl She was active ly to share in our ent rprise, and, if 

followed, her doom might be even more fearful than 

yet, had her face been of marble carved iuto an 

mparable counterfeit of a girl’s countenance intent on a 

of arithmetic and nothing more, its passionlessness, its 

marvellous freedom from all expression of agitation, could not 
have been « ompl ter 

When he had completed her reckoning, she opened the 
chart which bore Captain Bunting’s ‘ prickings,’’ as it is 
termed, and with rules and pencil continued the line to the 
ituation of the ship at noon, 

“That is where we are at this moment,’’ she exclaimed, 
pointing to the chart. 

Nakier, with looks of astonishment and delight, peered. 

“What d’ ye make it, Miss ¥’’ called Abraham. 

She gave him the latitude and longitude—what it was has 
wholly « caped me 

** Roight,’’ he shouted, tearing up his bit of paper. 

**'Take these things below, Abraham,’’ said I, indicating 
the nautical instruments and charts, ‘‘and then get your 
dinner. When you have done I shall want you to come aft 
uid take charge of the barque for half an hour, Miss Nielsen 
wishes to go to her cabin, and I am no sailor to be left alone 
with this craft.”’ 

* Oy, Oy, Sir!’ he answered, and picking up the things he 
trundled off the poop. 

**Send Punmeamootty here with something for us to eat, 
if you please, Nakier,’’ said I. 

He made a soft salaaming bow, and quitted us with shining 
eyes and a highly pleased face. Presently the steward 
approached us with some cold salt beef, biscuit, and a bottle 
of wine. He spread a cloth upon the skylight, and then 
brought @ couple of chairs from the cabin. While he was 
doing this I slipped into the mate’s berth and took a tract- 
chart of the world from the bag and returned with it. I 
opened and pretended to examine it with anxious attention, 
speaking in an aside to Helga in a grumbling, doubting voice, 
and with a shake of my head, while Punmeamooty stood by 
waiting to learn if we had furtlier orders. I told him we 
should require nothing more, and then rolling up the chart 
feigned to attack the repast before us. But as to eating !—not 
for ten times the value of this Light of the World and her 
cargo could I have swallowed a morsel. Helga munched a 
biscuit and drank a little wine, eyeing me collectedly, with 
often a smile when my glance went to her. 

‘* What a heart beats in you!’’ I cried gently, for it was 
impossible to know but that some wriggling, nimble-heeled 
coloured skin had slipped into the cabin, and was hanging 
motionless close under us, with his ear at the skylight. ‘‘ But 
it is not too late even yet to reconsider. I can do without you, 


But if we fail’’ 

**'There must be no thought of failing.’’ 

**If we fail,’’ I continued, ‘‘they may spare you as not 
apparently in the plot, and they will spare you the more 
readily, and use you well too, since they must be helpless 
without you to navigate them.’’ 

‘*Hush!’’ she whispered. ‘‘ The stratagem will be the 
surer for my presence. And what is the danger? There can 
be none if we manage as we have arranged.”’ 

** When d’ye reckon on starting on this here job, Mr. Tre- 
garthen ?’’ called Jacob from the wheel. 

I shook my fist as a hint to him to hold his tongue. I 
waited a few minutes, during which I pretended to be busy 
with my knife and fork. The yellow-faced cook stood in the 
galley door smoking ; there were two fellows beyond him con- 
versing close against the forecastle hatch. The rest of the 
seamen were below at their dinner. I now opened the chart ; 
Helga came round to my side, and the pair of us fell to point- 
ing and motioning with our hands over the chart as though 
we were warmly discussing a difficulty. I raised my voice and 
shook my head, exclaiming: ‘‘No, no! Any sailor will tell 
you that the prevailing gales off Agulhas are from the 
east’ard’’; and continued in this fashion, delivering meaning- 
less sentences, always very noisily, and with a great deal of 
gesticulation, while Helga acted a like part. The three 
fellows forward watched us steadfastly. 

Just then Abraham rose out of the forecastle hatch and 
approached the poop in a strolling, rolling gait, carelessly 
filling his pipe as he came and sending the true ’longshore 
leisurely look at the sea from side to side. A couple of fellows 
followed him out of the hatch, entered the galley for a light, 
as I supposed, and emerged smoking. Helga and [ still 
feigned to be wrangling. Then Abraham joined us, and, 
after listening a minute or two, raised his voice with a 
wrangling note in it also. 

‘*Come, Helga,’’ I whispered, ‘‘this fooling has lasted 
long enough. Now forit, and may God shield us! Abraham, 
stand by, my lad! Keep your eye forward !”’ 

[ had courted a few occasions of peril in my time, and knew 
what it was to have death close alongside of me for hour after 
hour; but then my blood was up, there was human life to be 
saved, and, outside that consideration, there was small oppor- 
tunity for thought. It was otherwise now, and I own that my 
heart felt cold as stone as I advanced to the forecastle with 
Helga. I prayed that my cheeks would not betray my inward 
perturbation. I did not greatly fear for the girl. Though we 
should fail, I believed her life would be saved, horrible as the 
conditions of preservation might prove to her. It was otherwise 
with me. Let but a suspicion of my intention enter the minds 
of the men, and I knew that in the space of a pulse or two I 
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must be a corpse pierecd by every Imifc in that vessel’s 
forecastle. 

As I approached the hatch that led to the quarters of the 
crew, Nakier came out of it. I suppose that the fellows who 
had been watching us called down to him, and that he came 
up to gather what the discussion on the poop might be about. 
He looked astonished by our presence in that fore part of the 
ship, and there was a mingling of puzzlement and of cunning 
in his eyes as he ran them over us. 

** Nakier,’’ said I, ‘‘I cannot satisfy myself that Mcssel 
Bay is a safe and easy destination for this vessc1.’’ 

“It was settle, Sah,’’ he exclaimed quickly. 

“There are more accessible ports on the South African 
coast. What are the views of your crew? ”’ 

** Dey are all of my ’pinion, Sah.’’ 

“The matter has not been discussed in their presence,’ I 
exclaimed. ‘* Why do you wish to carry us round Agulhas ? 
Besides, do not you know that there are ships of war at 
Simon’s Bay, and that there is every chance of our falling in 
with one of her Majesty’s cruisers off that line of coast you 
wish us to sail round ?”’ : 

By this time the few men on deck had gathered about us, 
and were listening eagerly with their necks craned and their 
eyes, like blots of ink upon ovals of yellow satin, but fire- 
touched, steadfast upon me. 

**T do not agree with Mr. Tregarthen, Nakier,”’ said Helga. 
**T believe there is nothing to fear from our sailing round the 
Cape. He speaks of the heavy seas of the Southern Ocean and 
of strong easterly winds. It is not so,’’ she added, smiling 

**No, no,”’ he cried, with a passionate motion of the head ; 
‘*no caster wind dis time ob year. All fine-wedder sailing ; 
beautiful smooth sea, allee same as dis.’’ 

‘Now, see here,”’ said I, with a note of imperativeness in 
my speech. ‘I have a right to express an opinion on this 
matter, and my contention is that it is ridiculous to sail round 
to Moxsel Bay when you may get ashore for your walk to Cape 
Town on this side of the stormy headland of Agulhas.”’ 

The fellow’s eyes sparkled with irritation and misgiving as 
he looked at me. 

** Abraham and his mate are both of my way of thinking,”’ 
Iwenton. ‘* The lady, on the other hand, has no objection 
to Mossel Bay. Here we are then, undecided as yet. Do 
you follow me?r’’ He nodded his head sideways, as much 
as to say, ‘‘Go on!”’ ‘** The four of us, however, will agree 
tothis. The chart gives you a view of South Africa. Let all 
hands assemble, saving those two men aft there, who ar 
willing to abide by your decision. Let me show them this 
chart and explain my ideas to them. If after i have been 
heard you and your men still insist upon our carrying this 
vessel to Mossel Bay, it shall be done.’’ 

‘Where can we lay the chart ?’’ said Helga. 

“*Is there a table in your forecastle, Nakier?’’ I asked, 
sending a look at the little hatch which yawned close by. 

** Yaas, Sah,’’ he answered, glancing from Helga to the 
cuddy as if he could not understand us. 

I met his eyes with a shake of my head as though I could 
read his thoughts, and, approaching him by a stride, 
whispered: ‘‘ Not in the cuddy.. You know why, Nakier. 
She will not enter it until it has been cleansed, and I must 
have her by my side if we are to fairly argue this difficulty.”’ 

‘*T can easily descend,’’ said Helga, stepping to the fore- 
castle hatch to look down it. ‘* I should like to see the men’s 
quarters, Nakier. I am as much a sailor as any of you, and 
have slept in a hammock.’’ 

The man’s gaze glowed with the admiration I had noticed 
in it while she was working out the navigation problems. Had 
he bcen the subtlest-witted of his race, what could he have 
witnessed in this desire of the girl and me to enter the fore- 
castle to excite his suspicion? The other poor dusky fools 
standing by with tawny orange or primrose faces wrinkled 
their repellent masks with sailor-like grins of expectation ; for 
whatever be the colour of Jack’s skin at sea, the least excite- 
ment, the least divergement from the miserable monotony of 
his life, is a delight to him. 

‘Shall I go first ? ’’ said I. 

Helga uttered a clear laugh. ‘‘I should be ashamed,”’ she 
answered, ‘‘ not to be able to enter a ship’s forecastle without 
help,’’ and so saying she put her little foot upon the first of 
the pieces of wood nailed against the bulkhead and serving as 
steps, and descended. I followed, bidding Nakier as I entered 
the hatch to order every mother’s son of his crew to attend, 
since it was a question for all hands, and their decision was to 
be final. 

It was a time of emotions and sensations, and memory 
recalls but little more. I remember that one after another, in 
response to Nakier’s call, the men who were on deck dropped 
below, till the forecastle seemed full of dusky, grotesquely 
attired shapes. The daylight streamed down through the 
oblong yawn of hatch. ‘The flame of a slush-lamp charged 
the interior with an atmosphere of greasy smoke. Some bunks 
went on either hand, and a few hammocks dangled from the 
upper deck. There was a square table fixed to the stout after- 
bulkhead that divided this compartment from the hold. The 
men seemed to be without other wearing apparel than that 
they stood up in. I saw no sea-chests, no bags: merely 
here and there a shoe, a cap, a sou’-wester, an oilskin smock 
dangling at a nail. The murmur of the water, broken by the 
stealthily sliding stem, penetrated the stillness witha subdued 
sound of hissing like the swift respiration of the men, who 
gathered about Helga and me as we stood at the table with the 
chart open before us. Hard by the table was a stove, the 
chimney of which, in a zigzag, pierced the deck, showing its 
head well out of the way close against the hollow under the 
topgallant forecastle where the windlass was. But for this 
chimney the stratagem we were about to attempt must have 
been rendered impossible by humanity. 

Pressing my forefinger upon the chart, the curling corners 
of which were held down by Nakier on the one hand and 
Helga on the other, I fell to explaining my views, as I chose 
to call them, meanwhile looking round to observe that all 
hands of the Malays and Cingalese were present—for the 
creatures had a trick of coming and going like shadows. I 
bade them all listen, looking into one face after another, and 
I can see them now, shouldering one another and eagerly 
bending forwards, a strange, gloomy huddle of discoloured 
countenances flashful with eyes, and of various expressions. 
Some of them barely understood English, apart from the plain 
sea-going terms, and these frowned down upon the chart or at 
me in their effort to understand my meaning. Upon every 
man’s left hip was strapped the inevitable sheath-knife of the 
sailor, accessible in a twist of the wrist, and my breath fora 
little while grew laboured, while I cursed myself for not having 
acted upon the first motion of my mind after Nakier had laid 
the capful of naked blades at Helga’s feet. 

‘** See here, now!’’ I exclaimed, addressing the men gener- 
ally: ‘‘ judge of the time and leagues we might be able to save 
by making for St. Helena Bay, or say Saldanha Bay, instead of 
Mossel Bay. Here is Simon’s Town, and in this bight, as you 
all of you know, lies several of her Majesty’s ships. Figure a 
cruiser requiring us to bring to, and sending a boat aboard us. 
What then? ”’ 

The few of the fellows who understood me breathed hard 
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and looked at Nakicr. One of them, with a Dutch accent, 
oxclaimed— 

** Boss ! how far it be from Saldanha Bay to Cape Town?” 

Nakier said something almost fiercely to him in his native 
tongue. ‘The man responded in a dialect that certainly, to my 
ear, did not resemble Nakier’s; but this might have been 
owing to the swinish thickness of his utterance, and, having 
spoken, he thrust one of his mates aside, to get nearer to the 
table, and, putting his grimy thumb on the part of the chart 
where Simon’s Bay was marked, he stared at Nakier, nodding 
with a vehemence that seemed a sort of fury in him—imme- 
diately afterwards rounding upon the others, and gesticulating 
with his hand to his neck, clearly signifying a halter. 

‘*No, no!”’ cried Nakier. 

** How far ?—how far, Boss?’’ shouted the other, address- 
ing me. 

**T cannot tell,”’ said I, ‘‘ withont a pair of compasses. I 
forgot to bring those measuring instruments with me, Nakier. 


I will fetch them—-I’ll be back among you in a few 
minutes.”’ 
Helga, with a well-acted start and look of alarm, said: 


**You must not leave me alone here, Hugh! Let me fetch 


the box!”’ 
y Very good!’ said T. 

She lightly gained the deck, but even while she was making 
for the hatch I was covering her retreat by noisily talkine 
and demonstratively pointing, so that every man’s attcution 
was fixed upon me. 

I held the corner of the chart, which Helga had pinned 
down with her fingers, while I spoke ; the chart was stiff and 
had not been often used, and when one let go it rolled itself 
up into a funnel. I perceived that my reference to the British 
ships of war at Simon’s Bay had taken a hold upon the 
imagination of a few of the fellows, and while I seemed to 
wait for Helga I made the most of this by asking the men 
if they could tell me what vessels were on that station, if they 
knew how often and in what direction they cruised, and then 
I said— 

** Suppose on our arrival at Mossel Bay we find an English 
frigate or corvette there’ Men, have you thought of that? 
It is not because 1am innocent of the blood of the captain 
and the mate who were assassinated last night that I wish to 
be boarded by a lieutenant and a dozen English sailors from 
a man-of-war on our arrival, wherever it may be, or on the 
high seas. Can I be sure of proving my innocence if I am 
charged with having had a hand in this crime?’ I cried, 
looking defiantly at Nakier and raising my voice. ‘‘ Would 
you come forward and say that you and your men were guilty, 
and that I and the lady and the two Englishmen were innocent ? 
You know you would not !’’ I thundered, heavily striking the 
chart a thump with my clenched fist. ‘‘ Why, then, do you 
want to sail past this Simon’s Bay? Is not this side of the 
coast safer, freer from the risks of falling in with a ship of 
war, and nearer by many miles to Cape Town than Mossel 
Bay ?’’ 

** How much near?—-how much near, Boss ? ”’ 
who had already asked this question. 

** Here!’ said I. ‘*‘ Hold down this corner of the chart, will 
you, while I call to Mr. Wise to bring me the box of instru- 
ments? Evidently Miss Nielsen cannot find the things. Mr. 
Wise put the box away, and will know where it is.’’ 

I left the table and stood under the hatch a moment to 
address a word to Nakier in that wild mad spirit of defiance 
that will often in the timidest mock at peril in the most terrible 
stint of 1t. 

‘** Make your men understand,”’ I cried, ‘‘ that if we fall in 
with a man-of-war, every soul of them stands to be hanged 
by the neck until he is dead !”’ 

As I said these words I sprang, caught the coaming of the 
hatch, gained the deck with another bound, and the next 
instant the slide of the hatch was swept in a roar through its 
grooves by the powerful hands of the two Deal boatmen. 

‘*Cotched!”’ cried Abraham, while I swung the iron bar 
to the staple and hooked the padlock into it. 

Tot 
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A Letter from a Real Ghost to a certain Society complaining 
of treatment received. 
The Shades, April 1. 

Dear Society,—I have no reason to believe that you wish to be 
in any way rude or unkind; and, although I object to your 
existence, I have no doubt that it is quite unintentional. But 
[ must entreat you, as far as youcan, to get yourselves altered. 
‘Try to put yourselves in our place, and then see if you would 
like the treatment which you have given us. 

I do not wish to lay too much stress on my own case, but it 
is a very fair example of what Imean. One summer I took a 
house at the seaside for myself and two young spectres who do 
not wish their names to be mentioned. We had the place all 
to ourselves. We caused a large dining-room table to tilt 
violently ; we slammed two doors: we also wailed. That 
was enough for the people of the district, and they let 
us entirely alone. It may have been, as some have suggested, 
because our neighbours did not care to call on people whose 
conduct was noisy and idiotic; or it may have been, as I am 
inclined to think, because they understood that we did not wish 
our privacy to be disturbed. I do not care to go into that 
question ; the main point is that they let us alone. And what 
did you do? Some of you came with the keys of the house, 
and, without even ringing the bell, let themselves in, and 
stopped, not for the usual twenty minutes but for two or three 
Now, my dear Society, do you think that your behaviour 
in this respect was the behaviour of a lady? Iam afraid it 
was not. I could not allow those two young unmarried 
spectres to remain; and all three of us left at once, with no 
small inconvenience to ourselves. It was not very nice of 
you, Society. 

Of course, I know what your rejoinder will be. You will 
say that ghosts are constantly in the habit of intruding in the 
houses of those who are unhappy enough to be still living. 
But it is not a rejoinder which will stand examination. Since 
we are spirits, you must allow that our presence is immaterial 
And this was not all. Because you did not find us in the 
house, you said that we had never been there: you doubted 
our existence! I had not deserved this. Never for 
moment have I doubted your existence. I have regretted it, 
but I have never doubted it. And thatis the attitude which 
all the best ghosts take on this point: to disbelieve in you is, 
with us, a social disability. Only a few weeks ago a goblin 
was silly enough to remark that you, my dear Society, were 
merely the resultant of a superstitious motive and a scientific 
method meeting in one body whose weight might be neglected. 
The spectre to whom this remark was made got up and left 
the room, saying, at the same time, that she thought that the 
goblin was forgetting himself, and that she did not consider 
that blasphemy was funny. It may interest you to know that 
her conduct was universally approved. By few ill- 
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advised words the goblin placed himself entirely beyond the 
pale. Noone wonld speak to him. He sank lower and lower, 
and, probably to drown his remorse, took to séanecs. He was 
last heard of in a Bloomsbury parlour, where he was tapping 
on a table tne assertion that he was little Freddie—which, I 
may mention, is quite untrue. We believe in you, Society ; 
why cannot you simply believe in us ? : ; 
There is one more point. I was once called by you to my 
face a “subjective hallucination”! Yousee that I have not 
minced matters. I have not represented the words by blanks 
and initials, althoneh that would have accorded better with the 
natural delicacy of my feelings. I have written them just as 
you used them — subjective hallucination—because I want yon 
to see their enormity. Now that you are calmer, you will 
probably allow that they are enormous words. You ought 
not to use long language in the presence of ladies; it is not 
nice, It isan unpleasant habit, and it is one which will grow 
on you, unless you definitely make up your mind to break 
yourself of it. My dear Society, you must dissolve to do 
better. It is an old proverb which says that the House of 
Commons is paved with good dissolutions. You must not 
think that I am angry with you; I am only sorry. I feel 
sure that if you only knew the pain that a few thoughtful 
words may cause, you would try to be a little more careless. 
Yours faithfully, . R. Guosrt. 
P. Society, Esq. 
ROMAN ALTAR AT BINCHESTER, DURHAM. 
There is a well-known Roman site in the county of Durham, 
on the banks of the River Wear, about a mile north of the 
episcopal town of Bishop Auckland: it is called Binchester. 
A few years ago some interesting discoveries were made by 
Mr. John Proud, a local solicitor and antiquary; but a 
remarkable addition has been made by the unearthing of an 
altar on the land of Mr. J. E. Newby, the present resident at 
Binchester Hall, who is now having water pipes laid to supply 
his household. ‘This altar is of large size. 4 ft. 3 in. in height 


by 1 ft. 23 in. in breadth, and 1 ft. 03 in. in depth, and it is in 
It has, sen] ptured on its sides, the four 
* securis,’ 


excellent preservation. 


principal sacrificial implements, the or axe, the 
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ROMAN ALTAR 
BISHOP AUCKLAND, 


“culter,” or knife. the “ patera,” or dish, and the “ prefer- 
iculum,” or jug. Besides this it bears an inscription, which, 
expanding the abbreviated words, is read as follows— 

Jovi Optimo Maximo, et Matribus Ollototis, sive Transmarinis, Pomponius 
Donatus, Beneficiarius Consulis, Pro Salute Sua et Suorum, Votum solvit 
libenti animo, 

In English the inscription signifies 

To Jupiter, the Best and Greatest, and to the Ollototian, or Transmarine, 

Mothers, Pomponius Donatus, a Beneficiary of the Consul, in gratitude for 
the safety of himself and those belonging to him, has paid his vow with a 
willing mind. 
The curious thing about this inscription is the title given 
to the mother goddesses. ‘They were favourite objects of 
worship at Vinovia (the ancient name of Binchester), which 
was a Roman military town garrisoned by soldiers drawn 
from the Vettonians,a people of Spain dwelling in the regio; 
which now form the province of Salamanca, Thereis a 
or village, now in Spain, called Olot, but it is at a dj 
from the Vittonian country, in the north-east corner, Vi 
Mediterranean Sea and the frontier of France. It is 
ceivable that the consular beneficiaries and others who erected 
these altars came from that region, and worshipped, in the 
Brigantian territory in Britain, the deities they had learned 
to venerate in their distant home “across the sea.” 
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The Marquis of Lorne presided at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary meeting of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, at the Royal Albert 
Hall, Kensington, on June 3, and, in his opening speech, 
said that the chronicle of the past year 
increasing ascent up the height of excellence 
At the present time there were 440 more children in the 
homes than during last year, when boys and girls were 
minaintained and 300 sent to the co In addition to this 
31,000 persons had been provided with lod; and 
with rations. A total of nearly had 
maintained during the past twenty-five years. He concluded 
by appealing for £10,000 to carry on the work. and £50,000 
to pay off mortgages during the current year. Dr. 
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afterwards addressed the meeting, 
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A LETTER FROM FLORENCE. 
Taken as a whole, the new Italian Government is giving satis- 
faction, even though it a little lacks initiative, and one would 
be glad to see the Chamber more industrious; but after the 
adventurous policy practised by Crispi, it is a relief and a rest, 
and also a guarantee, to have a quiet, steady-going, even if a 
trifle sleepy, set of leaders. 

In art and literature there has been little of moment to 
record of late. At Milan there has been opened, with much 
pomp and ceremony, an exhibition of works of art, which 
it is proposed to repeat triennially. If it has been opened 
to show the world to what a low level modern Italian art 
has sunk. it could not have been more successful. Impres- 
sionism is rampant, not only in painting, but in that most 
dignified, restful, reposeful of all arts, the art of sculpture— 
it by material, be it by character, 


absolutely unadapted. be 
under- 


to be treated in this manner. Impressionism ill 

stood, too; not painted, like the Parisian, from a desire 
to study light and air, and to consider form and 
subject for the time being as matters of secondary 


importance ; but impressionism employed in order to satisfy the 
modern craving after the novel. The result is that 
originality is pushed to the most extreme limits of the 
baroque. The only good pictures—and these are only good 
relatively, as compared with the bad stuff that surrounds 
them—are landscapes. Indeed,the feeling for landscape art, 
never hitherto existent in Italy, whether in modern or in 
classical times, has of late received a healthful impetus. Bad 
taste in choice of theme, psendo-classicism, false and strange 
sentiment distinguished the incident pictures, and the whole 
exhibition made one sigh to think that the Italians should have 
Happily, there are better painters in Italy than 
but questions of provincial 








sunk so low. 
those seen here, notably in Naples ; 
jealousy hinder the central and southern artists from sending 
to the northern exhibition. It is much to be desired that these 
geographical jealousies should die out, and speedily, in United 
Italy. Bnt that Italian art has sunk low of late in the great, 
and no doubt legitimate, desire of the nation to become also an 
industrial and commercial people—of that there can be no 
manner of question. During a recent sitting in the Chamber 
of Deputies, a member, Cuccia, said that “Art must make 
sacrifices to industry.” In reply, Molmenti, who moved a 
motion in favour of a project for employing greater care and 
respect for national monuments, cited the case of the island 
of Sant Elena, at Venice, which had been ruined as a 
natural object—and a most lovely one it was, dear to every 
art-lover’s heart—for the sake of establishing a manufactory 
of railway carriages. “ Now,” said the speaker, “in this case 
art loses much and industry gains nothing, for the making of 
railway carriages is not a successful industry at Venice.” ‘This 
speech was cheered by the House to the echo—a most hopeful 
sien ; and soon after the Minister Villari announced that a 
project of law for the better pres: rvation of national monnu- 
ments was in course of preparation—good news, indeed, for all 
who viewed with pain the rather too reckless fashion in which 
Italian municipalities have of late years destroyed irreparably 
artistic treasures in order to Haussmannise their streets. 
Happily, hand in hand with this, though unknown to 
foreigners, who rail so unkindly, and often a little unjustly, 
at the Italians of late years on this question of the preserva- 
tion of antiquities, which not unfrequently stand in the way 
of making cities healthy, there goes a movement in favour of 
the proper preservation of ancient memorials. ‘Thus fora long 
while the many pieces of carved marble that had been removed 
at different times from the Cathedral at Florence to make 
room for changes lay all unheeded in a huge storehouse of the 
Opera del Duomo. Signor del Moro, the architect who finished 
the facade of the Cathedral at Florence, hit on the happy 
thought of placing them properly in a locale ada). ted for 
this purpose, and thus to make them accessible to the public. 
Among these treasures belonging to the Cathedral are the 
two world-famed pulpits, one by Donatello, the other by 
Della Robbia, of which the fragments were long distributed 
in different galleries of the city, and so could never be 
properly enjoyed. They were removed from their original 
site on the occasion of some grand ducal marriage, and were 
discarded as old rubbish by a tasteless generation. Professor 
del Moro has been for some years studying all the documents 
and drawings he could discover relative to the subject of their 
original disposition, and has now put them together in a 
manner which he believes reproduces their aspect when they 
left their creators’ hands. And certainly the appearance of 
the works as they now stand conveys an idea of conforming 
precisely to the views of their respective artists, and very effect- 
ive and beautiful they are. The pulpits, or rather choirs, are 
erected at the opposite ends of a large well-lighted hall, and in 
this position they may easily be compared with each other 
Donatello’s is the most ornate, and certainly the best adapted in 
its method of sculpture for its ultimate purpose of being seen 
from a distance and at a height ; Della Robbia’s is the most 
full of meaning. The famous groups of the singing children 
in the work of the latter may he thonght by some to have 
detail through being 


lost something of their charm in 

lifted above the spectator, and also by being cast into 
shadow by the cornice above. But we must remember 
that they were designed to be thus seen by the sculp- 
tor. ‘The groups at the ends of the Della Robbia choir 
have been replaced, thanks to a happy inspiration on 


the part of Signor del Moro, by reproductions of the originals, 
while the originals themselves are let into the wall of the 
hall. In this wise, the workmanship in them can be examined 
more in detail, and can be seen to moreadvantage. Donatello’s 
choir has been reconstructed in accordance with an ancient 
document unearthed by the indefatigable Signor del Moro, 
The-sculptured panels are divided by a row of small columns 
placed just outside the frieze of dancing boys. These columns, 
thus placed, help to enhance the effect of life and movement 
roduced by these immortal cherubs. In this same hall is 
also nowepreserved the beautiful silver shrine of St. John the 
Japtist, which is placed in Dante’s “ beloved San Giovanni” 
every midsummer, and which it was never possible to see 
because of the crowd that fills the little church on this the 
Festa of the patron saint of Florence, and also because of the 
darkness of the building. It is probably the most perfect 
piece of silversmith’s work in existence, In the centre is 
enshrined a figure of St. John, and scenes from his life are in 
relief all along the The beauty and fineness of the 
chiselling are beyond description. 

Besides these important works there are many others in the 
collection which are well worth seeing, especially the number 
of embroidered stuffs and sacerdotal robes, the fragments of 
Byzantine mosaics and specimens of medieval bookbinding. 
In one room are preserved the old models used by Brunelleschi 
in building the dome of the Cathedral, as well as the moulds 
employed for making the bricks, which were of a peculiar 
shape adapted to their, at that time,novel end. The drawings 
and plans for the new facade arealso preserved here, It is sad 
to note that the hest not chosen. It is the 
work of a Dane, and was probably rejected for reasons of inter- 
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THE LATE SIR JOHN MACDONALD. 
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NCCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Professor Momerie, who has been severely criticised on all 
sides, and by the most “liberal” theologians, finds unlooked- 
for support in the Author, which appears minus a wrapper. 
His lecture is characterised as “the most interesting theo- 
logical event of the year,” and his “skill in dealing with 
stions that have to do with advanced thought” is said to 
be proved by “the brilliant sermons delivered by him at 
the Foundling upon ‘ Church and Creed’ and * Inspiration.’ ” 
Society 


there be any clergymen numbered among the 
their 


Should 
of Authors, it is conceivable that they may object to 
paper being made a theological organ. 

In spite of Mr. Ffoulkes and the influenza, Mr. Gore has 
concluded his Bampton lectures. The influenza was specially 
considerate. Mr. Gore gave his last lecture on Sunday, 
May 31, to a crowded audience—Mr. Chamberlain being of 
the number—and on Tuesday he succumbed, and went into 
the Acland Nursing Home. The interest in the whole course, 
una to the remarkable 


of Mr. 
religious and theological 


end, is a proof Gore's 


influence. 


‘Life of Archbishop Tait” is an eminently discreet 
] some things that could not be gathered from 
vspapers. One thing especially noticeable, 
and ji iit of Bishop Wilberforce, is 

] 


i the nature ol 1d ven theological stnd 
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many of those who got this 


tell what it costs me,” Kc. Not 
] tear over their Bishop's 


tter will drop a sympathetic 
woes, 

Dr. George Macdonald, the famous novelist, preached in 
Mansfield College Chapel on Sunday, May 31. Dr. Macdonald 
was for several years minister of the little Congregational 
chapel at Arundel, in Sussex i 

THE KALE STATE, UPPER BURMAH. 
The Kaié State is a large tract of country on the north-western 
frontier of Burmah, having the Chin Hills to the west and the 
Chindwin River to the east. The Kubo Valley is the northern 
limit of the State. and to the south it borders on the Pukoko 
district. lt is included among the Shan States, but though it 
was a Shan State many years ago, it is now only nominally so. 
Shan is not spoken in the country, but Burmese, and the 
recent census shows that, out of a total population of » little 
over 11,000 people, over 8000 are Burmans and barely 2000 are 
returned as Shans. The State covers an area of about 2000 
square miles. Through it runs, from south to north, the 
Myettha River, which joins the Chindwin at Kalewa. 
The Kalé Valley is a fertile region, and can produce paddy 
There are fine teak forests, worked by the 
But the whole valley 


in abundance. 
Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation. 
has been sadly devastated by the Chins, who have destroyed 
most of the villages. includ- 
ing the ancient walled city of 
Kalemyo, and carried off many 





mimons in 
Quebec, iu he hoped Canada 


might inited with the 

mother co 

that they were 
be a dependence: 

position 

ut Britain 

would, in his opini 

centre, surrounded and _= sus- 

not only 

. but with Australia 

and all het 


possessions 


and there would thus be formed 


an immense confederation of 
freemen, the greatest confeder- 
of civilised and intelligent 
1 that ever had an existence 
There 


Lu Cc f the globe 
a general conviction that in 
words lies the true germ 


Federation The 


Lhese 
of Imperial 
the country at 
election are 


) recent ( ed repetition 


but there is no doubt that his 


efforts during that contest wer 


too much for his strength and 


f 


. and led to a condition of 


nervous prostra 





of the people captives, so the 
population is very sparse, and 
cultivation is not such as it 
might be. However, now that 
we have subdued the Chins and 
occupied their better 
times are in store for the Kalé 
Valley. ‘The 
fierce and frequent Chin raids, 
and the feeling of 
security for life and property 
under British protection, will 
soon result in making the 
country prosperous and happy. 
The head of the 
the Tsawbaw. whose 
Moung Pah Gyi. He is thirty- 
five years of age, and gained 
power as a usurper when our 
army turned King Theebaw out 
of his throne in Burmah. This 
man collected a band of men, 
and, coming up from Manda- 
lay, raised a revolt in the State. 
overthrew his uncle, Moung 
Yib, then T'saw baw, and assumed 
the reins of the State himself. 
As he showed himself loyal 
to the British Government, le 
was confirmed in the ‘l'saw- 
bawship. He had four wives: 
two of these he has divorced ; 
of the remaining two, Ma Nan 
Haw, daughter of the ex- 
Tsawbaw, is his chief wife. 
She is a lady of much infinence, 
bright and intelligent,and very 
anxious to keep her husband 
from his vice of drunkenness. 
The second wife is a Chin girl 
of the Kamhow tribe, who is 
the favourite. but he has no 
children. The Tsawbaw has 
under him a council of six 
Ministers, called - Thonmyo 
Amatgyees”; under these are 
the seven Amatgyees, each one 
of whom administers 
the seven circles, or 
nahs,” into which the 
is divided. Responsible to the 
Amatgyees are the “ thugyees,” 
or head men of the ninety- 
three villages. ‘The State being 
+ semi-independent one, the 
Tsawbaw is allowed a certain 
quantity of muskets, chiefly 
old flint-locks, to arm his re- 
tainers. His revenue cannot 
be very much. In Burmese 
times, the Kalé State paid a 
tribute of 19,000 rupees a year 
to the King at Mandalay. ‘lhe 
three principal towns are Indin, 
Yasagyo, and Kalemyo. ‘The 


hills, 
stoppage of the 


consequent 


state 18 


name is 


one ol 
* than- 
state 








tion, from which he was unable 
to recover. 
Macdonald was 


itesmanlike 


Sir John 


a many-sided man. His st qualities and his 
great political have already been referred to; 


experience 


but, in addition, he was scholarly and cultured, an omni- 
retentive with a 


vorous reader, pos sed of a memory, 


for apt quotation, which often stood him 
And 


last, but not least, there was his remarkable personality and mag- 


remarkable facility 


in good stead on the floor of the 


g House of Commons. 


netism, his geniality and bonhomie, which made him the most 
popular man in thecountry, and explains the outburst of sympa 
thetic feeling caused by his illness, from one end of Cangda to the 
other. Political opinions apart, he was just as popularamong his 
opponents as among his friends. The former could find no 
than “ Old 
putting off disagreeable things ; while 
John A.,” or the “ Chieftain,” 
to show the way in which he was regarded by the people. His 
death tics which will not 
easily be filled ; and the deepest sympathy will be felt for 
Lady Macdonald, who for the last twenty-four years has done 
so much to second the social and political efforts 
husband. Sir John created K.( G.A 

1884, and was nominated a Privy 
1872. In 1871 he was appointed one of the High Commiss 
for the settlement of the Alabama claims and other matters 
in dispute between Great Britain and the United States, 
which resulted in the Treaty of Washington of 1871. He 
received the degree of D.C.L.. Oxon, in 1865, and honorary 
degrees from the principal Canadian and in 
1872 was created a Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Order of 
Isabel la Catolica of Spain. 


worse name for him l'o-morrow,” from his habit of 
his usual appellations 


were “ Sir John, which serve 


has created a gap in Canadian poli 


1867 


was 
meniber of Council in 


oners 


universities ; 


THE 


LATE SIR JOHN MACDONALD, PRIME MINISTER OF 
practically ended on promotion to the Bench. Wilberforce 
seems never to have read a really serious and nourishing 
book, and Tait was much in the same position. He tells us 
that when he was preparing a sermon on a parable, he read 
Trench, Olshausen, and Plumptre, but that was only for the 
immediate purpose. “John Inglesant” he seems to have 
‘ticularly hard reading, and pathetically complains 

ess. It. is safe to say that he read less in a 

1e average subscriber to Mudie gets through in a 

that the tastes of Archbishop and average sub- 

were practically identical. 

It comes out that Lord Cairns was the correspondent who 
elicited Archbishop's Tait’s condemnation of the work of 
Moody and Sankey. A protest is made against the claim that 
the Archbishop subscribed to the Salvation Army, and thus 
gave it his official sanction. It is explained that he only 
subscribed for one specific purpose, and declined to give an 
opinion as to whether clergy of the Church of England should 
co-operate in the actual work of the association. 


Speaking of the Salvation Army,I note that a Wesleyan 
minister thinks that no fewer than 70,000 members of his 
denomination have gone over to that body. But this 
must be a serious exaggeration. The actual membership of 
the Salvation Army is very small. The tests applied are too 
severe for many permanently to accept them, and recentstatistics 
show that in places where large gatherings assemble there are 
very few members of the society. 

The Archbishop-designate of York has written a much too 
lachrymose letter to his clergy on his promotion. “I have 
made a very real sacrifice a sacrifice of happiness . 
and even in some sense and in some degree a sacrifice of 
life .. . Iam told that it is my duty to go... . No one can 


CANADA. 


Tsawbaw has been directed to 
live permanently at Kalemyo, 
so that he may be under the eye 
of the political officer who resides there. Small military 
posts of our troops are scattered along the valley, but this is 
chiefly to prevent the inroads of the marauding Chins. 

Our notes and the photograph are supplied by Surgeon 
A. G. E. Newland, of the Indian Medical Staff. 


The Marquis of Salisbury, on the part of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, has accepted the Lord Mayor's invitation to the 
customary dinner at the Mansion House at the close of the 


Parliamentary Session. Wednesday, July 29, has been fixed 
for the banquet. 

A very large elephant tusk, taken from an animal killed by 
Umzila, Gungunhana’s father, is being dispatched from Cape 
‘own as a royal gift from Gungunhana to be presented to 
Queen Victoria by the two envoys now in England. This tusk 
would have been brought to England by the Indunas them- 
selves, but was delayed in transit from Gazaland to the Cape. 

The Pope’s Encyclical on the labour question, so far at least 

as the final wording went, was almost entirely dictated by the 
Holy Father himself to his four young chamberlains between 
the hours of four and six, and finally copied by Cardinal 
Prince Rampolla, the Papal Secretary of State, himself 
Manuscript copies were then made by the most trusted 
members of the Vatican entourage, and were dispatched 
to a select few—among others, both Cardinals Gibbon 
and Manning were shown the document “in the rough.” 
3efore the Encyclical was finally made public, the four 
hundred and twenty students preparing themselves for 
missionary work in the College of the Propaganda translated 
it into seventy languages. ‘The issue of the smallest official 
note from the Vatican implies a stupendous amount of literary 
work in every Roman ecclesiastical establishment, even the 
convents contributing their quota. 
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STATE, UPPER BURMAH: THE TSAWBAW, WITH HIS WIVES AND MINISTERS 


THE KALE 
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WOMAN’S WAYS. THE ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION. 
\) \ "AL ARCHITECTURE AND STEAM NAVIGATION. 
ns of naval architecture in this collection 
f the same ship (4695) said to be 
points about these vessels that 
pou that statement,and it is more 
the ships of a much later period. 
such as existed up to the time 
» all carracks of Genoese origin, 


vhen the 
shed Cam- 
ian can do 


thieve. 





the golden hour b 
the many compartments of her 
rious matters of personal interest 


the proper change. They say that woman 


mld fain wear the distinctively male attire. Ah, that sh 


muld! Then she would ve her silver in one pocket and her 


That the kindness of the : a! eee we 
TROPHY OF NELSON GUINEAS, 
i ons through the window 
wimit. That is a dull life of the gy ships were well formed below the water-line, but were 
itertains him, as the daughters of disfigured and made unhandy by having two lofty structures 
But a hurried and selfish erected, one at each end of the vessel. for the purpose of 
giving cabin accommodation to the soldiers and their officers, 
men who were not sailors but simply fighting men. ‘They 
: ‘ had nothing whatever to do with the master and his crew 
oman has—she wants personal interviews who navigated the ship. These deck cabins were placed tier 
Has she written a poem, an epic, an article, over tier, getting smaller and narrower as they increased in 
the publisher or editor. Theinvention height. The forward one was called the “ forecastle” ; it was 
not nearly so lofty as the after or poop castle. The main or 
true upper deck was left free and open between the fore and 
: : after castles. 
discursive, and not to know how The British ships of this class had four masts, all single 
it compliment to the person visited, spars or poles ; sometimes the mainmast was 130 ft. long, made 
the time at his disposal for the purposes of fromasingle spar ; the masts were fitted with tops or garlands, 
and supported by shrouds and back and fore stays. There was 
a maintop, and a maintop garland or “ gallant-top.” The fore 
: and main sails. as well as the topsails, were set “flying,” and 
note, for practical ends, is better than a long interview. worked from the deck ; they were without reef-points, there- 
They say that women are no logicians. They are capable fore sail could only be reduced by first lowering the topsails 
f gravely arguing that a friend is a lofty genius because he to the deck; and,if that reduction of the canvas was not 
enough, the lower portion of the courses which were fixed as 
bonnets were unlaced, the yards being lowered to facilitate 
: . : : nes their removal. On the mizenmasts the sails were spread by 
bers that her antagonist said something different on another lateen or “cross-jack” yards slung fore andaft. The large 


“1 while it waits the close of the 


stys of the station. 


conomy of time, will not serve her 


in the room of the man of business, 


i u 
lusty Would that woman only had this “ way ” ; men 


so sin thus, but women more daringly and often. A short 


has a lofty forehead. But, in argument, woman has a gift 


far beyond reason. She has memory. She always remem- 


occasion. Now, there is no “Hansard” of domestic debates, guns were placed on the maindeck, only light pieces being 
and, as nobody can prove that woman's memory is wrong (for mounted in the poops and foreeastle. All these vessels had 
“tumble-home sides,” as they were of great beam at the water- 
line, while the uppermost cabins were only two or three paces 
across. ‘This form of vessel was introduced immediately after the 
introduction of cannon and the abandonment of oars as the 
chief propelling power, because the knowledge of sailing, 
not only before the wind, but of staying, heaving to, and 
sailing on*a wind, was being gradually acquired. ‘The form 
and construction of these vessels enabled them to carry heavy 
weights above the water-line, and their great displacement 
below gave them ample room for the stowage of provisions, 
water, merchandise, and munitions of war. 

In ships such as these men made their way to the West 
Indies, round the Cape of Good Hope, and to the more distant 
cape, the stormy Horn; Columbus discovered the Antilles ; 
Sebastian Cabot discovered Prima Vista, which we now call 
Newfoundland, and the great part of the North 


nobody remembers anything about it), she trinmphs in every 
coutrovers) Woman is her own “ Hansard,” and abuses the 
advantage. She needs it the less, as she has, in argument, a 
et deite of her own, which nobody can parry. ‘This is to 
assume that vou hold a position the very reverse of that which 
you really oceupy. Woman then pours all her fire into this 
fortress of her fancy till man perceives some weak point in her 
attack on the opinions which he does not hold. He is weak 
enough, “in the mad pride of intellectuality,” to reply, merely 
provisionally, and then he is lost. Woman has tempted him 
to occupy the position which is not his at all, which he knows 
that he cannot defend, which he does not want to defend 
and all is over with him. Woman will never allow, hence- 
forth, that he is not an advocate of the slave trade, or of 
cannibalism, or of human vivisection, or of atheism, or of free 
divorce, or whatever it may be. Now, those positions cannot C , , 
easily be held by many people, and woman's triumph is there- American coast, getting nearly as far south as 
fore assured. In the pedantry of boyhood I once replied to the peninsula of Florida. Vasco da Gama 
such tactics by telling my fair adversary that she was guilty doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and Magellan 
of an iqnoratio elenchi. But the result was not encouraging : circumnavigated the whole world. Wonderful 
nor is the parry legitimate. The arsenals of a dead language, characters were these early “ men of the sea : 
and of an obsolete science, cannot fairly be employed against they overcame all obstacles and difficulties in 
the cleverer sex. I 
I wish I could think that politics will become pur rdly, and overburdened with top-hamper. 
when woman comes to her own. But can we hope about 1544 Henry VIII., being hard pressed 
this? At present many ladies think that a novel, or ot ea by Scotch and French rovers, issued a 
treatise, ought to be, and must be, applauded, because tlamation to all his subjects, giving them 
written by somebody whom they know. Its merits have not ~ warrant, under the Great Seal of England, 
to do with the matter. Woman is a lawless creature. She to fit out ships for war, and to ‘plunder and 
does not recognise the State. She smuggles for the mere funof capture the ships of his enemies wherever they 
thething. At the Italian or German frontiershe smuggles lace could find them, without being answerable to 
and eau de cologne, and even tobacco, not because she wants any authority but his. 
them, but because it is forbidden. Her excesses in smuggling This act of the King let loose a host of “ Sea 
Tauchnitz novels never cost her conscience a single qualm. I overs,” preparing the way for the Drakes, 
cannot believe that all the Tauchnitz novels in England Hawkinses, and Frobishers soon to follow. ‘This 
are introduced by their authors as presents for their proclamation of the King, though bad and un- 
friends, though this, to be sure. wonld account for their being just from many points of view, did certainly 
found on all the cheap second-hand bookstalls. That is the create a naval force outside the small Royal 
destination of all books presented by their authors. I cannot Navy of that time, which served it well in the 
here draw up the whole indictment of feminine iniquity, hour of need when the great Armada appeared on 
but who invented antimacassars? Whoclings as fondly to the English coasts. The famous English seamen, who were 
all such gear as it clings to the tail buttons of the masculine found to know so well how to handle their ships and fight 
coat? Who says “aggravating” when she means“ irritating” ?- them. acquired all their knowledge and seamanship in the 
Thes are among the blots on the Sun: these are a few questionable school of the old “Sea Rovers.” 
of the things which the progressive sex may reflect Previous to the introduction of carracks, powerful navics 
upon and amend. It is not enough to conqner the world, to existed throughout the Mediterranean, composed of a totally 
excel man in his studies, sports, and professions. Woman different class of vessels, called galleys, galeasses, and galleons— 
must find out a way of wearing pockets; must keep her the latter term meaning the same as carrack. Venice, Genoa, 
change handy, “like men do,” to employ her own idiom. the Turks, and the Knights of Malta all had vessels of this 
“What Shakespeare did and Furnivall approves cannot be kind, beautifully moulded, of great length, and having the 
wrong.” finest water-lines. They were propelled by oars worked hy 


spite of their ships being small, unhandy, lee- pe tert 


galley-slaves. They were very fast, and could make the voyage 
from Naples to Palermo in twenty-four hours; but they had 
no capacity for carrying passengers, water, or stores of any 
kind, therefore could not make voyages of longer duration 
without touching land. 

It is a remarkable fact that these galleys of the Middle 

came out of the ports where the favourite galleys 
of the ancient Romans were built, called Liburni. After the 
decay of the Roman power, the art of shipbuilding did not die 
out, but lived in the ports of Illyria and Dalmatia, among the 
islands that fringe the east coast of the Adriatic, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Zara and Ragusa, where the finest 
galleys, such as those used by the Knights of Malta, the “ sea- 
kings of the Mediterranean,” were built. 

It is very difficult to find accurate drawings of ships 
previous to the time of the Armada. The art of representing 
ships properly on paper or parchment was quite unknown urxtil 
the time of Van der Velde. From that period we have most 
perfect drawings down to the present time. 

After the accession of James I., an entire change took place 
in naval architecture. The lofty castles of cabins at either 
end of the ship were removed, the gun-decks ranged into 
complete tiers; the ships, although lavishly and gorgeously 
decorated with carving and gilding, were. to all intents and 
purposes, thoroughly efficient men-of-war. The first great ship 
of this improved class was the Roysl Prince, built 1610— 
a ship bearing so much resemblance to the ships of much 
later times that she may safely be said to be the parer* 
ship of the navy that fought under Howe and Nelson. 
There is no model of this shipin the Exhibition, but an excel- 
lent plate will be found in Charnock, taken from an original 
drawing marked on the back “ Royal Prince,” and there is every 
reason to believe that it properly represents that vessel. A 
splendid model will be found in the collection of a great ship 
built some few years later called the Sovereign of the Seas 
(No. 4695). This model is well worth examination, for it is 
perhaps the diminutive representative of the most beautiful 
vessel that ever floated upon the water. The great projecting 
prow or beak was no part of the Royal Prince, but was revived 
in this ship, thongh it never appeared again as a part of any 
ship in the English Navy. The Sovereign of the Seas, although 
so splendidly and elaborately decorated, had a finely formed 
hull below the water-line, and she turned out to be a most 
excellent and serviceable war-ship. the terror of her enemies. 
She was accidentally burnt at Chatham. The Royal William 
succeeded her in 1670, and was rebuilt in 1789 (No. 4690). 

After the Royal William came a very grand ship. of which 
a large and beautiful model is exhibited (No. 4734), the first 
large ship named the Victory. ‘This vessel was lost in 1725 in 
the Channel, the admiral (Balchin) and one thousand people 
being drowned ; not a soul was saved. Following her came 
the Royal George (4695), which sank at Spithead ; there is a 
large and fine model of this ship. We are now. in the order of 
the great ships, brought to one the name of which has become a 
household word—the Victory. Lord Nelson’s flagship at 
Trafalgar, built in 1765, and still afloat; may she long 
remain so!—he should be a bold man who dares propose to 
break her up. A very fine fully rigged model of her will be 
found (No. 4730). From this time the characteristics of the 
wooden ships of the Royal Navy were very similar, but con- 
siderable alteration took place in 1832, by the introduction of 
a new form of the hull below the water-line, designed by Sir 
W. Symonds. This alteration may be studied in the model of 
the Vernon fifty-gun frigate built by him (4699). Greater speed 
was obtained, and many vessels were built of the improved form. 
But a great revolution in naval architecture was about to take 
place in consequence of the introduction of the screw propeller, 
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MODEL OF THE VICTORY, NELSON’S SHIP AT TRAFALGAR. 


which soon became fitted to all the latest wooden men-of- war 
The twelve-gun brig Recruit, built in 1846, was the first 
iron war-ship in the Navy (No. 4694). This introduction 
of iron war-ships was opposed by the wooden-ship building 
authorities in every possible way, and at last they decided that 
iron was not a proper material to be used in the construction 
of war-ships, but fifteen years afterwards they had built, in the 
very same shipyards—now the Thames Ironworks—the largest, 
handsomest. and most powerful man-of-war that had been 
built up to that time—the Warrior—which marks the end of 
the “ Wooden Walls of Old England.” 
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THe Vicrory, 1735 (lost in the English Channel, 1744). 








THE VERNON, 1832. 
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GERMAN I EXPEDITION. 


f Dr 


rested, respective 
he German East 
Infiuence and 
Lake Vict 

two years 
their 
as our 


separate 
readers know, 
y of 1887, round Africa by 
ro, ascended that great river to the 
Arnwimi, left its rear - guard 
thirteen months, to suffer dreadful 
hundred miles through a horrible 
year Emin Pasha, but could 
his position on the Nile, so finally 
coast at the end of 
exceeding £30,000. In 
opinion in Europe was painfully 
fate of Mr. Stanley’s expedition 
Emin Pasha, the friends of the 
Germany 1¢@ is the German Dr. Schnitzer—sub- 
I that amount, but sufficient for its 
e] ng him, sent out their own expedition 
s He was at Zanzibar by the end of March 
vved by preparations and by hindrances on 
where the British naval commander for- 
» land, that his march to the interior 
commenced ll after midsummer. By that time Emin 
Pasha, with Mr. Stanley, having left the Albert Nyanza on 
April 10, was far on his way down to the sea by a different 
route. It was believed, however, that Mr. Stanley’s expedition 
had failed ; and we cannot say that Dr. Carl Peters, if he were 
prompted by vondary motive of gaining an unfair advan- 
tage for the German interests in East Africa, should be blamed 
for taking the most direct This was up the river 
Tana, which flows into the ocean near Witu, in what has since 
been admitted to be British territory, but from the upper 
streams of which, passing eastward of “Mount Kenia and 
south of Lake Barongo, the country north of the Victoria 
Nyanza is approached with fewer natural obstacles than by 


eX pe 


went 


met 
ing the east ISS, 

at a cost 
the 


ual situation of 


money to 


ind coast 


nos 


course 


any other route 
Dr. Peters, about the end of January 1890, after six or 
seven months’ journey, and some fighting with the Gallas, the 
Masai, and several minor tribes, was at Kwa Sundu, above 
Kavirondo, at the north-eastern corner of the great lake. 
It would have been well to have brought to Emin Pasha the 
supplies needful to retain the garrisons on the Nile; but 
as for Dr, Peters, he came too late for that, and he had not the 
means or the authority to carry out so large a project. What 
he did, in February and March 1890, was to enter. Uganda 
from the north-east, being then unaware that the German 
Empire had formally ceded to England the pretension to 
influence over that country, and to make friends with King 
Mwanga, who had been replaced on the throne. He there 
met the remaining European missionaries, Pére Lourdel 
aud Messrs. Gordon and Walker, Mer. Livinhae, and 
was hospitably and courteously entertained. He certainly 
appear, from his own account of those trans- 
have intrigued for a German protectorate or 
exclusive commercial monopoly in Uganda. What he asked of 
Mwanga, who deemed himself an independent sovereign, was 
to adhere to the stipulations of the “Congo Act” and Berlin 
Treaty of 1885, forbidding the slave-trade and freely admitting 
all Europeans to travel and traffic. If Dr. Peters offended, it 
sritish company’s ground on 


also 
does not 


actions, to 


was in trespassing a little on the 
the south bank of the Tana, and in his skilful evasion of 
Admiral Fremantle’s blockade of the sea-coast. But he denied 
the legality of those prohibitions, loyally appealing to his own 
Government, and contesting the seizure of his vessel in the 
law-courts at Zanzibar. He could not anticipate that German 
diplomacy was about to surrender the whole region north of 
the Tana to British control. 

His narrative, though somewhat unfriendly to our country- 
men in Africa, is an interesting story of adventure and explor- 
ation, with disappointing results. He met Emin Pasha, in June 
last year, at the German station of Mwapwa; and learnt from 
him the fact, since revealed, hitherto uncontradicted, of Mr 
Stanley's alternative offers to Emin Pasha, first on behalf of 
go State, and secondly for the British East Africa 

to enter their service and give them a vastly 
These proposals cannot easily be recon- 

Mr. Stanley's errand, or with his 
laboured attempts to show that Emin was a feeble ruler, ina 
fallen and utterly desperate position. This handsome volume, 
adorned with a hundred fine illustrations, and furnished 
with a good map, may well conclude the history of the 
whole affair. 
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he had suffered for many months the torture of wearing tin 
boots. At the age of ten he entered the High School at Edin- 
burgh, whence he was removed at thirteen to the Edinburgh 
Academy. Ile was not endowtd .with brilliant genius, but his 
talent, his strong good sense, and his unswerving diligence, 
fostered by the firm yet tender discipline and loving sympathy 
which surrounded his boyhood, carried him forward in his 
studies, and he became Dux of the school at fifteen. Nor was 
he less successful at Glasgow University, from which he took a 
Snell Exhibition to Balliol College, Oxford. At Oxford, too, ne 
exhibited that conscientiousness which, as Prince Leopold 
strikingly said at the Mansion House meeting after his death, 
“makes a mun refuse, under any pressure of temptation or 
weariness, to do less than his utmost, or to be less than his 
best.” He became president of the Union, won a First Class, 
was elected a Fellow in 1834, and was appointed Tutor of the 
College in the following year. Ordained deacon on his 
Fellowship, he showed his conscientious self-denial by volun- 
tarily undertaking the work of a curate without a stipend at 
Baldon, and there preaching and ministering to the neglected 
He dated the commencement of his religious serious- 
ness from a circumstance which happened to him as a little 
boy of twelve in Scotland. “I distinctly remember,” he 
says, “awaking in the middle of the night with a deep 
impression on my mind of the reality and nearness of the 


world unseen, such as, through God’s mercy, has never since 
I have fallen,” he adds with touching humility and 

into many sins of omission and commission; I 
but the 
sense of the reality of the world unseen has remained with 
What the value of the impression 
but that it was made by God the 


left me 
sincerity, 
have had many evil desires, and have gratified them ; 


me through God's mercy. 
was, it is difficult to say, 
Holy Ghost working on my soul I have no doubt. Lord, give 
me grace to preserve it to the end ! 

At Oxford he was among the few who in no way succumbed 
to the influence of Newman. His first public act was to join, 
with three other Oxford tutors, in a protest against the famous 
Tract No. XC., which precipitated the conflict between the 
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the Colonial 


than half forgotten 


Essays and Reviews, about Bishop Colenso, about 


Church, about the confessional, about clerical subscription, 
and many other questions which, in their day, kindled feelings 
of intense bitterness. ‘Through them all he “kept his head,” 
and endeavoured to act as the wise Christian mediator between 
parties whichat times almost ceased the fury of their own inter- 
Perhaps the Essays 


him the 


necine conflict to unite in attacking him. 
and Reviews controversy was the one which caused 
deepest anxiety and the acutest pain, for he was united in 
terms of the closest friendship with two of the essayists— the 
Master of Balliol and Bishop Teémple—as well as with Dean 
Stanley, who was the boldest and most vigorous champion of 
the universally vilified writers. By temperament and con- 
viction he could not side with the extreme men on either side, 
in the endeavour to hold 
himself open accusations of time-serving and treachery which 


held 


“when a man’s ways please 


and, the balance, he drew down on 
and furnished 
the Lord, Hk 
If the line 


were not just. But here, too, hi his own 
another proof that 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 
which he took in these controversies shows his wisdom, the record 
of all the social and spiritual work which he inaugurated and 
fostered is one of which any bishop might well be proud. Te 
sanctioned open-air preaching; he did his best to remove the 
ecclesiastical objections to religious services in theatres and in 
Exeter Hall; 
people in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's; he gave 
support to the Association and 
hoods ; he founded St. Peter's Orphanage ; he stayed in London 
on purpose to visit the hospitals and carry consolation to the 
We have not space even 


he promoted the great nave services for the 
his 
to sister- 


Ladies’ Diocesan 


sick in the cholera epidemic of 1866. 
to mention a tithe of the services, public and private, which 
during this period he rendered to the diocese of London, in 
which, above all, he had the courage and hopefulness to 
start the Bishop of London’s Fund. Had it not been for this 
initiative, the diocese—which, unwieldy as it was, he admin- 
istered without the aid of suffragans—would by this time have 
sunk into fresh and appalling difficulties, and would have been 
incapable of grappling with the troubles, which even now 
cannot be regarded as less than overwhelming. It was mainly 
his anxiety to continue the work which he had begun, which 
induced him to refuse the offer of the Archbishopric of York, 
which was made to him by Lord Palmerston in 1862. 
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not the smallest desire to see their children except when they 
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when you were haranguing your audience ou the terrible 
conditions to which they were subjected, that they were as 
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would be a quite hopeless effort 
to try to convince a Yorkshire manufacturer 
who was earning a square hundred thousand a 
year that his life was miserable because he had 
no time for domestic happiness, recreation, or 
culture. The glitter of the gold would be far 
more dazzling than all these things. Plain living 
and high thinking are not in his line; nor are 
they in Sam Weller’s. In spite of all his labours, 
the company which employs by far the greatest 
amount of ‘bus labour have hitherto kept Sam 
quite happy and contented, and they have done 
it by a very simple process, which demoralised 
and enriched him at the same time. They have 
simply omitted to follow the other great company 
in their mechanical system of checks, kept by 
means of what the men irreverently term “the 
barrel organ,” and have virtually allowed their 
‘busmen to embezzle large sums from the public 
This achieved, or was 
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and the company without demur. 
thought to 


men, and no employer need be afraid of demoralised workmen. 


achieve, several objects. It 


From robbing the public, they soon take to robbing one 
another ; from robbing one another, they pass on to spying 
betraying one another. Again, it encouraged the 
men to look out for “ fares,” and any loss could be got out of 
the public. The proof of the pudding seemed in the eating. 
The high dividends and contented drivers of the one company 
were a sufficient contrast to the perpetual discontent and 


on and 


lower profits of the other. 

But there is a fatal tendency in dishonesty, when used as 
a weapon by that artful creature man, to turn out double- 
It was all very well to wink at this system of 
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entirely break up the discipline. This time came a few 
months ago. Then there was a change in the 
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win a strike if they make dishonesty their platform? 


men,’ I said to myself, “think that they can 
Do they 
expect to get public sympathy if the ground of their strike 
is the right to cheat the public? 

But this is an unfair statement of the case. 
stupidly obtruded by a 


Though the 


“barrel-organ” business is large 
number of these men, untrained in exposition and inapt of 
speech, the real cause lies far deeper. It lies in hours of work 
which are undoubtedly a terrible strain on human endurance, 
and which have been sufficiently evidenced by the fact that 


all the meetings have had to be held after midnight, 
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How distinctly that grievance is admitted may be judged 
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eral, who states that the company will support a Bill in 


a letter in the from the secretary of the London 


arliament for a twelve-hours day That is the main demand 
if the strike which, opening early on June 7, has left the streets 


London wellnigh desolate for a day or two. 
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in Germany—he is the German Dr. Schnitzer—sub- 
that amount, but sufficient for its 
se Of simply relieving him, sent out their own expedition 
Dr. Carl Peters. He was at Zanzibar by the end of March 
vas so delayed by preparations and by hindrances on 
where the British naval commander for- 
expedition to land, that his march to the interior 
not till after midsummer. By that time Emin 
Mr. Stanley, having left the Albert Nyanza on 
was far on his way down to the sea by a different 
was believed, however, that Mr. Stanley’s expedition 
had failed ; and we cannot say that Dr. Carl Peters, if he were 
prompted by no secondary motive of gaining an unfair advan- 
tage for the German interests in East Africa, should be blamed 
for taking the most direct course. ‘This was up the river 
Tana, which flows into the ocean near Witu, in what has since 
been admitted to be British territory, but from the upper 
streams of which, passing eastward of “Mount Kenia and 
south of Lake Barongo, the country north of the Victoria 
Nyanza is approached with fewer natural obstacles than by 


and 
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ring influence 


past two 
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Dr. Peters, about the end of January 
seven months’ journey, and some fighting with the Gallas, the 
Masai, and several minor tribes, was at Kwa Sundu, above 
Kavirondo, at the north-eastern corner of the great lake. 
It would have been well to have brought to Emin Pasha the 
supplies needful to retain the garrisons on the Nile; but 
as for Dr, Peters, he came too late for that, and he had not the 
means or the authority to carry out so large a project. What 
he did, in February and March 1890, was to enter Uganda 
from the north-east, being then unaware that the German 
Empire had formally ceded to England the pretension to 
influence over that country, and to make friends with King 
Mwanga, who had been replaced on the throne. He there 
met the remaining European missionaries, Pére Lourdel 
and Messrs. Gordon and Walker, Mer. Livinhae, and 
was hospitably and courteously entertained. He certainly 
appear, from his own account of those trans- 
actions, to have intrigued for a German protectorate or 
exclusive commercial monopoly in Uganda. What he asked of 
Mwanga, who deemed himself an independent sovereign, was 
to adhere to the stipulations of the * Congo Act” and Berlin 
‘Treaty of 1885, forbidding the slave-trade and frecly admitting 
all Europeans to travel and traffic. If Dr. Peters offended, it 
was in trespassing a little on the British company’s ground on 
the south bank of the Tana, and in his skilful evasion of 
Admiral Fremantle’s blockade of the sea-coast. But he denied 
the legality of those prohibitions, loyally appealing to his own 
Government, and contesting the seizure of his vessel in the 
law-courts at Zanzibar. He could not anticipate that German 
diplomacy was about to surrender the whole region north of 
the Tana to British control. 


1890, after six or 


also 


does not 


His narrative, though somewhat unfriendly to our country- 
men in Africa, is an interesting story of adventure and explor- 
ation, with disappointing results. He met Emin Pasha, in June 
last year, at the German station of Mwapwa; and learnt from 
him the fact, since revealed, hitherto uncontradicted, of Mr. 
Stanley's alternative offers to Emin Pasha, first on behalf of 
the Congo State, and secondly for the British East Africa 
Company, to enter their service and give them a vastly 
increased dominion. ‘These proposals cannot easily be recon- 
ciled with Mr. Stanley's errand, or with his 
laboured attempts to show that Emin was a feeble ruler, ina 
fallen and utterly desperate position. This handsome volume, 
adorned with a hundred fine illustrations, and furnished 
with a good map, may well conclude the history of the 
whols affair. 
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he had suffered for many months the torture of wearing tin 
boots. At the age of ten he entered the High School at Edin- 
burgh, whence he was removed at thirteen to the Edinburgh 
Academy. Ife was not endowtd .with brilliant genius, but his 
talent, his strong good sense, and his unswerving diligence, 
fostered by the firm yet tender discipline and loving sympathy 
which surrounded his boyhood, carried him forward in his 
studies, and he became Dux of the school at fifteen. Nor was 
he less successful at Glasgow University, from which he took a 
Snell Exhibition to Balliol College, Oxford. At Oxford, too, ne 
exhibited that conscientiousness which, as Prince Leopold 
strikingly said at the Mansion House meeting after his death, 
“makes a man refuse, under any pressure of temptation or 
weariness, to do less than his utmost, or to be less than his 
best.” He became president of the Union, won a First Class, 
was elected a Fellow in 1834, and was appointed Tutor of the 
College in the following year. Ordained deacon on his 
Fellowship, he showed his conscientious self-denial by volun- 
tarily undertaking the work of a curate without a stipend at 
Baldon, and there preaching and ministering to the neglected 
poor. He dated the commencement of his religious serious- 
ness from a circumstance which happened to him as a little 
boy of twelve in Scotland. “I distinctly remember,” he 
says, “awaking in the middle of the night with a deep 
impression on my mind of the reality and nearness of the 
world unseen, such as, through God’s mercy, has never since 
I have fallen,” he adds with touching humility and 
sincerity, “ into many sins of omission and commission; I 
have had many evil desires, and have gratified them; but the 
sense of the reality of the world unseen has remained with 
me through God’s mercy. What the value of the impression 
was, it is difficult to say, but that it was made by God the 
Lord, give 


left me. 


Holy Ghost working on my soul I have no doubt. 
me grace to preserve it to the end!” 

At Oxford he was among the few who in no way succumbed 
to the influence of Newman. His first public act was to join, 
with three other Oxford tutors, in a protest against the famous 
Tract No. XC., which precipitated the conflict between the 
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which he took in these controversies shows his wisdom, the record 
of all the social and spiritual work which he inaugurated and 
fostered is one of which any bishop might well be proud. Ie 
sanctioned open-air preaching; he did his best to remove the 
ecclesiastical objections to religious services in theatres and in 
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to mention a tithe of the services, public and private, which 
during this period he rendered to the diocese of London, in 
which, above all, he had the courage and hopefulness to 
start the Bishop of London’s Fund. Had it not been for this 
initiative, the diocese—which, unwieldy as it was, he admin- 
istered without the aid of suffragans—would by this time have 
sunk into fresh and appalling difficulties, and would have been 
incapable of grappling with the troubles, which even now 
cannot be regarded as less than overwhelming. It was mainly 
his anxiety to continue the work which he had begun, which 
induced him to refuse the offer of the Archbishopric of York, 
which was made to him by Lord Palmerston in 1862. 
continued.) 


Vew Bocks and Editions to TTand. * Sir John 
Franklin,” by Captain A. H. Markham; “The World's Great 
Explorers ” (Philip and Son); “ A Short Ilistory of the British 
School of Painting,” by George H. Shepherd (Sampson Low) ; 
“A Calendar of the Shakspearean Lareties of Halliwell- 
Phillipps” (Longmans); “ Poetical Works of J. R. Lowell,” 
Vol. IIL, Riverside Edition (Macmillan) ; “ Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” by Sir Walter Scott, revised sixpenny edition (A. 
and C. Black) ; “‘ The Hotel d’Angleterre, and Other Stories,” 
by the Author of “ Mademoiselle Ixe,” ‘“ Pseudonym Library ” 
(T. Fisher Unwin); “The Student and the Body-Snatcher, 
and Other Trifles,” by Robinson K. Leather and Richard 
Le Gallienne (Elkin Mathews); ‘A Cruise in an Opium 
Clipper,” by Captain Lindsay Anderson (Chapman and 
Hall) ; “ Anthropological Studies,” by A. W. Buckland 
(Ward and Downey); “Poachers and Poaching,” by John 
Watson (Chapman and Hall); “ The Bachelors’ Club,” by I. 
Zangwill (Henry and Co.) ; “ Vanity Fair,” by W. M. Thackeray, 
new sixpenny edition (John Dicks); “The Life of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington,” by Charles Duke Yonge, “ Minerva 
Library ” (Ward and Lock); “ Jack Skeffington : a Sporting 
Novel,” by Guy Gravenhill, 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall); 
“ Southey’'s Life of Nelson, popular edition (F. Warne and Co.) ; 
* A Guide to the Choice of Books,’ by Arthur H. D. Acland, 
M.P. (Edward Stanford); “'The Folks o’ Carglen; or, Life in 
the North,” by Alexander Gordon (I. Fisher Unwin) ; “ Hang- 
ing in Chains,” by Albert Hartshorne (T. Fisher Unwin); 
‘St. Katherine by the Tower.” by Walter Besant, 3 vols. 
(Chatto and Windus); “ A Leading Lady,” by Henry Herman 
(Chatto and Windus); “ Bacteria and their Products,” by 
G. 8S. Woodward, “Contemporary Science Series” (Walter 
Scott) ; “Master Humphrey's Clock, and Other Early Stories 
and Sketches,” by Charles Dickens, edited by Frank T. Marzials, 
* Camelot Serics ” (Walter Scott). 
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THE OMNIBUS 
BY A SYMPATITETIEC 
For years it has hung fire. 


MEN’S STRIKE. 
CORRESPONDENT, 
To the unutterable amazement of 





yutsiders, it has seemed impossible to discover, in an immense 





body of apparently overworked and underpaid men, any sense 





ot the tojustice or hardships of their lot. 
thi: 


Mrs. Reaney among 





Kast-End tramwaymen, and Mr, Sutherst among the West- 







































AN OLD DRIVER SAYS A FEW WORDS: 
“ Brother Whips” 
End ‘busmen, have agitated vigoronsi; It was, however, 






hopeless to perorate about the bitterness of absence from 
wives and chiidren to men who listened to you apathetically, 
pipe in mouth, and. with an unmistakanle intimation in the 





eye that they saw quite enough of their “* missuses,” and had 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


SOME 


OF THE 


not the smallest desire to see their children except when they 
were snugly tucked up in bed. It was depressing to find, 


when you were haranguing your audience on the terrible 
conditions to which they were subjected, that they were as 
rotund and rosy-cheeked a set of men as you would meet with 
in the rural of Old England. And yet it was 
supremely puzaling, for what touch of freedom could any 

gree find life of fifteen or 

ed seventeen hours’ work a day, ten minutes for 


most parts 


rational being in a 


dinner, and no Sundays! 


The fact is, the compartment was not water- 


tight. There was a leakage, and a very big 
leakage. It would be a quite hopeless effort 
to try to convince a Yorkshire manufacturer 


who was earning a square hundred thousand a 
year that his life was miserable because he had 
no time for domestic happiness, recreation, or 
culture. The glitter of the gold would be far 
more dazzling than all these things. Plain living 
and high thinking are not in his line; nor are 
they in Sam Weller’s. In spite of all his labours, 
the company which employs by far the greatest 
amount of ‘bus labour have hitherto kept Sam 
quite happy and contented, and they have done 
it by a very simple process, which demoralised 
and enriched him at the same time. They have 
simply omitted to follow the other great company 
in their mechanical system of checks, kept by 
means of what the men irreverently term “the 
barrel organ,” and have virtually allowed their 
‘busmen to embezzle large sums from the public 
company without demur. 


achieve, 





and the 
thought demoralised the 
men, and no employer need be afraid of demoralised workmen. 


This achieved, or was 


to several objects. It 
From robbing the 
another ; 
on 


public, they soon take to robbing one 
from robbing one another, they pass on to spying 
and betraying one another. Again, it encouraged the 
and any loss could be got out of 
The proof of the pudding seemed in the eating, 
The high dividends and contented drivers of the one company 
were a sufficient contrast to the perpetual discontent and 
lower profits of the other. 


men to look out for “ fares,” 
the public. 


But there is a fatal tendency in dishonesty, when used as 
a weapon by that artful creature man, to turn out double- 
edged. Jt was all very well to wink at this system of 


illicit gain up to a certain point, but there came a time 
when it began to eat into the profits of the company and 
entirely break up the discipline. This time came a few 
months ago. Then there was a change in the manage- 


ment, a new Pharaoh who knows not Sam Weller or his ways, 
a hateful “ barrel-organ,” and an entire stoppage of the leak ! 
The General Omnibus men are suddenly thrown on to a level 
with the Road Car men, and, for the first time, the compart- 
ment is watertight. 

[ had a curious insight into the mixture of lower and higher 
the minds of the omnibus-rffen when I attended, 
I mean meeting of 
Mr. Sutherst knows his men and his work well. 


motives in 


the other day night—a great *busmen. 
He managed 


the audience splendidly, and in his stirring harangue made 


them realise for one moment what a miseral’ lot theirs was. 
But he asked any who wished to come and speak on the plat- 
form. A whole line of them followed. A few of the younger 
men spoke really well; but none of the oider men cared in 
the smallest degree for any of the woes described by Mr 


Sutherst. They had only one grievance, and that a sufficient 
It was “ the barre! 


one. :gan.” Their perquisites were gone. 


NEWS 





MEN. 


‘Do these men,” I said to myself, “think that they can 


, 


win a strike if they make dishonesty their platform? Do they 
expect to get public sympathy if the ground of their strike 
is the right to cheat the public? 

But 
* barrel-organ ” 


this is an unfair statement of the case. Though the 


business is stupidly obtruded by a large 


number of these men, untrained in exposition and inapt of 
speech, the real cause lies far deeper. It lies in hours of work 
which are undoubtedly a terrible strain on human endurance, 
and which have been sufficiently evidenced by the fact that 


all the meetings have had to be held after midnight. 





MR. SUTHERST, CHAIRMAN OF THE STRIKE COMMITTEI 

How distinctly that grievance is admitted may be judged 
by a letter in the 7imes from the secretary of the London 
General, who states that the company will support a Bill in 


Parliament for a twelve-hours day. That is the main demand 


if the strike which, opening early on June 7, has left the streets 


of London wellnigh desolate for a day or two. 
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THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY’S EXPEDITION TO MASHONALAND. 
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1. Huts of Khama, Chief of the Bamangwato, in Bechuanaland 3. Zimonto’s Kraals 
of hill, the plain below covered with ruins i. Khama’s Huts at Palapwye, in Bechuanaland, 


2. Circular Building at Zimbabye, Mashonaland, from top 
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7. Entrance to Fort Charter. 


5. Top of Fort Tuli (July 1890), showing Search-Light and Guns. 
6. Interviewing Spies ; 


Rev. Mr. Hartman, interpreter. 9. Fort Tuli (October 1890). 











Dr. Jameson, Colonel Pennefather, and the 8. Electric Search-Light and Part of Laager, near the Tuli River. 
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and front 
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ssementerie 


skirt, 


with 
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e of the berthe with mauve 
urs to match the 
A coat 


» back was cut off tothe waist 


rrey y Ine, 


peads, in co 


over a frill of lace. 


h Empire belt appeared to 
r e tl id f oO folds of the front of the 
brocade, and the 


bodice. 
belt 
was g the skirt was 
plain but draped with a flounce of lace headed by a narrow 
i A pearl-grey faille 
wmarket style, had 
brilliants, and the 


ttes, 


The mate pink 


ittering passementerie of many colours: 
rie matching the belt 

made in the Ne 
of large 


d by a row 


were replaced by diamond 
Favourable weather brought a fashionable gathering to the 
t f the Four-in-Hand Club. Rows of carriages 

round the rails of the drive, and _ the 
through the tender green of the young 
pretty costume an face on the 
The gowns pe rched conspicuously on the coaches 
Pe rhaps Lady Londonderry 
(on her husband’s coach) looked best, in a harmony of grey 
and yellow. Her dress was of a light grey beige, witha yellow 
at the throat, and her flat little bonnet was of gold 
trimmed with Lady Dudley, too, 
looked very charming in a foulard of a dark heliotrope ground 
with large bonquets printed upon it. The Countess of Erne 
(on the coach of her brother, Lord Enniskillen) was in black, 
with the relief of pink at the throat and in the bonnet that 
brunette so well. The Duchess of Portland (who 
the Duke on his box) was all in black too, being in 
mourning for a distant relative. 

Perhaps it will remain for a future generation fully to 
appreciate the high intellectual qualities of the lady who has 
now been at the head of our State for a longer period than any 

English Sovereign, except Henry III. With all the 
reserve that must needs be maintained by everybody as yet, 
we get frequent glimpses of the Queen in her political 

not one of which otherwise than 

the respect of her subjects for their constitutional 

for her judgment, temper, and political ability. 

The |] of such interesting glimpses is given through the 
Life Archbishop Tait,” which is the the week. 
There we see (as through a veil, but plainly enough) how 
the Queen, in 1869, guided and controlled that important 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Her Majesty 

not approve of the policy of Mr. Gladstone in this matter. 
tecognising thesituation, however, with statesmanlike wisdom 
and calm. she set herself to modify the Bill so that it should not 
Protestant Church in Ireland; and next to 
the English and the House of Lords not to 
into a cont hat was hopeless against the popular 
yut to ible. Every step of the 
progress was followed by her Majesty with watchful 
was ever and anon heard—by 
and by the Archbishop of 
counselling and 
both “a - 
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sunlight fell 
trees on many a prettier 
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somewhat 
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tory spirit. 
for ever not only 
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= f 1e cherished by some persons 
Majesty's in and about 
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standpoint wert Prince 
and that without him the Sovereign was a 
lonentity Whether 


politics is desirable, opens, obviously, the whole question of the 


concill 


ns as this should dispose 


sound judgment 
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only of the 


course, 
result 
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permanent force in 


politically. such a 


But few persons will deny 
have a pel 
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GREENWOOD. 


SOCIETY 
FREDERICK 

It used to be said that politics and religion were the two great 
subjects of interest for Englishmen, and the only ones they 
, The list was 


ramiii1es, 


cared about after the welfare their f 


] 
ld hav een added. And, nowadays, 


always a sporting 
" rely any other. The 
the game rem: for all who take part in 
between Blue 
all that’s to be 
ments have been recently 
lelights of poaching. Politics in any other sense has become 


ared 


sligion is declining too; b meany » another interest 


ble interest for Er 
is growing at a great rate: the int 
yalert and that is was fully illustrated 
during the 


all-pervading 
trial of the ladies and gentlemen who have filled 
millions of } 


minds with pictures of Tranby Croft, an@ made 


baccarat as familiar a word in town and y 
was at the time of tl hreatened invasion 

a good deal of drama in the story of those 

ings at Tranby Croft, but not enough to: 

deep, ian 


Hill. 


interest, 


tremulous and 
tragedy of Haverstock 
Newgate Calendar 


narrow circl 


ment more general, more 


occasioned even 


terest was 
ear-at-the-k« a) hol 


certain es) a tip-toe, 


curiosity as to the doings and sayings of High Life. ‘This 
whole population, as 


Smith's) 


a curiosity which has seized upon the 
the the (Mr. 
shows. ts first victims in country 
readers of the 
later, 
mighty Makepeace, 


literature of bookstal abundantly 
middle- 


Mrs 


} 
works 


this 


were the 
that Lady Blessington and 
to the 
who was soon understood to be 


class novels 
Gore wrote ; it gave an additional welcome 


of the ; pos- 
sessed of the true inwardness of the theme; and now five 
hugged ] bosoms ot two 


hundred ou 1 readers (more or less) 


hundred thousand shee 


million five hecause 
of the light they shed on ler tiety, and 


ten of these the 


> news they 


To nine on 


bring thereof and therefrom. 


Tranby Croft story has a particular value. It is taken as a 


test of the truth of what they are accustomed to read, with- 


onal knowledge I 


out the advantage of any per to judge it by 
and it unfortunately happens that what they are accustomed to 


Not that there 


Supposing the worst to be 


all of a piece with the Tranby Croft story. 

g¢ very remarkable about it, 

. if we will but remember that cheating is cheating in every 
guise, and that for one cheat among men of fashion there are 


three even in the higher grades of trade. That, however, is 
dia- 


not likely to be remembered much, so common is the 
compound for sins we are inclined to by damning 
The 


the Gordon-Cummi! 


position to * 


those we have no mind to.” general outcome of the 


volumes of re} ing in g¢ v. Wilson case 
will be a multitudinous shaking of heads over the very low 
things of which Society is capable, and a further imitation of 
its worst stupidities, frivolities, and extravagances in the 
immense borderland of the nourcau riche. 

It is there that the worst mischief is going on. Every 
year adds to the number of men with vast incomes who (or 
their wives and their sonsand daughters) are unfit for any dis- 
tinguished society but Society itself, who have nothing to recom- 
mend them toit but an extraordinary command of cash, and no 
means of asserting their pretensions except by a lavish use of 


money in alluring and amusing “smart” people. They are 


successful enough ; but in pursuit of their ambition they set 
up a standard of extravagant loose living which others of their 
fraternity emulate at second-hand, without the compensation of 
They 


do demoralise the society they are admitted to (this they 


penetrating beyond the outskirts of the society paradise. 


may boast of), but they demoralise each other a vast deal 
more. For, as the well-born author of “ Disraeli and his Day ’ 
would tell us, there is stilla large part of the society that he 
knew as a young man where the graces and the nobility that 
Curmudgeon Carlyle testifies to flourish securely, and where 
no Sir Midas is ever seen. They won't have him at the only 


price he can offer, which is a pity for him. The “smart” 


people he knows are of a different order ; often blessed with a 
latent superiority of character as well as of manner, but given 
to a looseness of speech and a lightness of conduct which are 
far more easily imitated than the better qualities that escape 
Lady Midas’s. must 
naturally does ; 


and even Imitation 
needs go further than the original, or it 
with the 


about being 


his observation, 
and 
when the imitators are imitated, same determination 
that-there shall be no doubt 
the “smart,” we have a state of things which is hardly carica- 
tured in the Society journals for the million. 


“in the swim” of 


Of course, it is very natural that the idle new-rich should 
push into the glorious upper air, for it is evidently a busy 
pleasant life there—so easy, so chatty, so smiling and familiar, 
its very hypocrisies and insincerities a charm, since they 
signify nothing but the wish to strew flowers under the feet 
of all 
their ambition took a different turn ; since the means of grati- 


who enter. But it would be better for all parties if 
fying it on this line is a corrupting use of wealth which has 
never yet failed to bring withita seemingly inordinate punish- 
ment sooner or later. The only fortunate circumstance about 


the “ baccarat scandal” investigation is that it may serve to 


clear the ground a little of a very rank undergrowth in Society, 
which is no more delightful to onlookers in other circles than 
wholesome for that blest region itself. Specimens of it have 


come into full view ; and it is not a sort of thing that can 
flourish in any light that reveals what it is—chokingly fungoid 
Therefore, we may hope that its encroachments 
will be somewhat checked. At their present rate of 
what used to be called the “Town,” and 
respectable, will become in the next generation a wilderness 


but arrant pinch- 


and parasitic. 
increase, 
was never quite 


len enough in one sense, 


of “Johnnies,” gol 
beck 
breed or put it out 


in every other ; and anything that tends to suppress the 
of countenance both a comfort and a 


benefit to the public at large. 
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A MAGAZINE CAUSERIRPE. 
lliams contributes to Wa for June some extracts 
) I é to the late Mr. W.S, 
lliams, the well-known readet he firm of ith, Elder, 
i Co. The most interesting n the is Mrs, 
liams’s hint of “a certain treasure-box, which contains 
} > | these letters For every- 
writer ha said elsewhere 
ray and Harriet Martinean are 
Mr. Williams withheld letter 
om Mrs. Gaskell. Sut 
jiography ; and here there 
tial.” Mrs. Gaskell had an 
tr sele e seen the manuscripts of 
hich appear in her Memoir, and have marked the 
| with which repetitions are avoided and trivialities 
to Charlotte Bronte and Jane Austen, one lived 
uge of Haworth and the other in the parsonage 
In life, cireumstance, purpose, the difference 
that it is hardly possible to discuss the difference 
e point they had in common: neither believed 
Charlotte Bronté, in the height of her fame, 
ed as her own heroine in “The Professor 
ver her exercise, I found that several lines had 
but what was written contained very few faults; 
ribed Bor t he bottom of the page, and 
I irst incredulously, then as 


the hasty reader of Mrs. Rose Terry 

cet A ‘Town Mouse and a Country Mouse,” in the 

Vonth/y, will take the writer fora follower of Miss 

At a long distance, too; for Miss Wilkins does not 

old women so dear to her speak like this, “I had the 

logy in my diagram, and there come a dretful snow.” 
cannot make stories like “An Honest Soul ” by taking old 
heroines, and using “dretful” freely But, though 

etch is not very good, Mrs. Cooke should have the credit 

g in this manner of writing, now in such vogue. As 

e was among the earliest and most popular con- 

if/antic. She has just missed being a genius, 

and has never grown; but some of her best work deserves to 
be collected. Mrs. Beecher-Stowe's volume “ The May Flower” 
was, perhaps the first to show the way ; and Mrs. Cooke fol- 
lowed it very soon. In Lippincott, Miss Wilkins is at her very 
best in “Sonny.” The old grandfather, with his innocent pride in 
his fine income as a pensioner—*‘ It doesn't actually seem to me, 
mmetimes, as if I had any right to't,’ he used to say witha 
modest chuckle which revealed his real pride and delight like 
an opening door "—his deeper joy in his little grandson, and the 
quaint experiment by which he made sure the child would be 
cared for when he was dead, is set forth with tender 
and perfect simplicity Is a permanent reputation to be 
gained by short stories? Some Americans and one or two 
Englishmen are doing their best for an affirmative answer. 


We have missed lately the work of Mr. G. W. Cable, whose 
“Old Creole Days” none of the new writers has surpassed. 


In a gloomy hamlet at Carpineto, a little smoke-blacked 
town among the Volscian mountains, the present occupant of 
St. Peter's throne, Leo XIII, was born, in 1807. A writer in 
Blackwood for Jane gives some interesting particulars of the 
place. On the wall of his birth-room hangs framed a letter 
which runs thus : “ Dear Brothers,—I give you news that the 
Holy College of Cardinals has this morning raised my 
unworthiness to St. Peter's See. This is the first letter I 
write. Itis directed to relatives, for whom I beg all happiness 
from Heaven, and to whom I lovingly send my episcopal 
blessing. Pray much for me to the Lord.” ‘The article con- 
tains a few extracts from the Pope’s verses in Latin and Italian. 
The former are correct but frigid exercises. It appears that 
the Pope cannot understand English. He has probably felt of 
late the full extent of his misfortune. 

Blackwood has no secrets now. Its articles are signed, and 
the result is disenchantment. It may be that the literary 
story of Edinburgh and the Old Saloon is over and told, but the 
illusion might have been kept upa little longer. Unless I am 
mistaken, the present conductors of Plachkwood are not so 
familiar as they should be with their glorious past. The 
article on the Murray memoirs was unworthy of “ Maga.” 
Take one point. teferring to the early quarrels of the 
magazine, the writer says: “The weakest as: well as 
the silliest production of the enemy was ‘Hypocrisy 
Unveiled and Calumny Detected,’ which obtained some notor- 
iety through the challenges which Wilson and ‘Lockhart 
forwarded to the author, more for the purpose of unmasking 
the calumniators than in any hope that he would prove 
worthy of powder and shot.” I shall charitably suppose that 
the reviewer has never seen the pamphlet which he mentions. 
If he will turn to Wilson’s Life he will see reason to change 
his mind, There it is frankly admitted, and by Wilson’s own 
daughter, that “ the author wielded a powerful pen,” and that 
“much of his censure went home to the mark.” Mrs. Gordon 
also prints the crushing reply of the anonymous writer to 
Wilson’s and Lockhart’s challenge. It is a small matter now, 
but the decay of /lackwovd would be a calamity. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie’s story “The Little Minister,” now 
appearing in Good Words, contains work as brilliant, delicate, 
and fascinating as any he has accomplished, and bids fair to 
bea great book. The introduction was not sufficiently clear 
burdened with too many explanations and notes—and the 
movement is only now beginning to be rapid. The author has 
prepared the way by meeting and mastering the preliminary 
difficulties. But you feel that these two—the gipsy and the 
minister—must be ont of all earthly environment ere they can 
truly find one another. Mrs. Oliphant’s heroine “ Elinor” has 
six months more to be miserable in. She has fled from her 
husband to her mother, and there is abundant promise of the 
refined torture Mrs. Oliphant delights to describe. 


Tlow many witty things can be safely ascribed to Arch- 
bishop Magee? So far as actual proof goes, estimates vary 
from three to twelve. Canon Benham, in the Fortnightly 
Review, does his best for the larger number, and even avers 
that a volume could be made up of them. I should like to see 
that volume. Sydney Smith’s memoir and all his writings 
speak for him, even if we deduct that witticism about stroking 
the dome of St. Paul’s, which Sir Frederick Pollock laid claim 
to. But we must go upon evidence with the Archbishop. 1 
do not object to a decent selection of Joe Millers; but, if 
promotion is by wit, the least among the contributors to 
Punch may reasonably look for a canonry. ‘This month's 
Fortnightly is very readable, and not the least notable article 
is the editor's short story. It is not pleasant, but it is not 
foolish. 

Signor Crispi wrote an article for the Contemporary Review 
on “Italy and France.” He affixed his name, and referred to 
his own career. Subsequently he decided to withhold the signa- 
ture, but forgot to remove the references. The result is that 
his denial of the authorship is less plausible than might be 
desired. ‘The number is weak on the literary side, but there is, 
as usual, plenty about children, divorce, morality, health, and 
the whole is very improving. Mr. Haweis writes a rapturous 
panegyric on Jenny Lind, but observes a most significant 
silence on the merits of the recently published Memoir; all 
the more significant because, at the outset, he dwells on the 
richness of the materials from which it has been compiled. 


The Nineteenth Century is dull—so dull that I felt sure 
there was a map init. I have not yet found it. however, but 
there are pictures of the brain, &c. Sir J. F. Stephen has 
licensed the British public to smoke opium: “ Enormous 
masses of people of all countries use opium. It is stated that 
in the United States there are nearly a million opium-smokers. 
When it is used in excess it produces dreadful results, but, in 
moderation, it is highly beneficial.” Mr. Hamilton Aidé con- 
tributes an article on “American Life” in the orthodox 
* Martin Chuzzlewit” style. A man described a young lady 
to Mr. Aidé thus: “ Why, Sir, she is that sharp she begins 
conversation with a brilliant repartee.” When a parlourmaid 
came to be interviewed by a possible employer, she inquired, 
“Do you do your own stretching ?” which signified, “ Do you 
serve yourselves at table?” In another family the advent of 
the cook was thus announced in one of the papers: “ Miss 
Sally Dexter has arrived from Denver on a visit to Mr. in 
this city.” 

The New Review is very lively. Bishop Boyd Carpenter, 
Archdeacon Farrar, and Mr. Hughes give instruction in 
the art of preaching (“ Doas Ido”). Miss Schreiner sends 
another of her slight, bright, tantalising sketches. But the 
judicious reader turns first to Mr. L. F. Austin’s “ Folios and 
Footlights,” assured that he will find there a unique com- 
bination of knowledge, kindness, and wit. E 





THE SENIOR SURGEON, 
St. Jobn’s Hospital for the Skin, 


LONDON, 


MR. JOHN L. MILTON, 


In HIS WorK ON 


“THE HYGIENE OF THE SKIN,” zenites — 


“A I.ADY wants no other cosmetic than Pears’ Soap, 
b 


ut one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic 


point of view. It is a notorious fact that Pears’ Soap is 
sold at a very small profit (I think not more 
than about one half-penny per tablet) on the 
wholesale cost price, consequently, one or other 
of the many soaps in the market (on the sale of which 
a profit of threepence or fourpence per tablet may be made) 
is sometimes either substituted or recommended to the 
buyer as “just as good,” “equally pure,” &c., &c., &c., 
the real object of the dealer, of course, being 
simply to obtain the greater profit by the sale 
of the inferior article which he recommends or 
attempts to substitute. Patients should, therefore, 
insist on having what they ask for, otherwise they may find 
that, instead of being served with a genuine soap, they have 


had an article of most inferior quality foisted upon them; 


SOMETHING WORSE THAN WORTHLESS, 
calculated only to set up heat, redness, irritation, and general 


unsightliness of the skin.” 








HIGHEST AWARDS “aa 
wes EVERYWHERE! 


London, Paris, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Santiago, Adelaide, 
Edinburgh, &c. 


PEARS’ Soap, 


Established 100 years, and from the world’s first great 
Exhibition in [85] down to its last in Edinburgh (Gold 
Medal, September, [89Q ) it has, im every instance, 
obtained the Hishest Medals and Diplomas 


at the disposai of the judges; a series of achievements without 























precedent amongst Exhibitors of any class of goods whatever 
—of those awards Messrs. PEARS hold no fewer than 
Twenty. 


As at each Exhibition the jury is composed, on 
an average, of more than five of the 


CHIEF EXPERTS OF THE WORLD 


(Analysts or Soapmakers), 


these Awards represent the concensus of 
opinion of over 


100 of the World's foremost Authorities ! 








USEFUL TO FIREMEN. 

Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell 

and Wilson-street, London, W.( 

Expert Fire and Hydraulic Eng 

neer, writes 

© Aug, 27, 1890, 

“ For many years past I have used 
your Embrocation to cure rheum 
atism, colds, and sprains, 
with very satisf 


and always 
actory results. 

“T have frequently advised fireme 
and others totry it, and know many 
instances of relief through it 
application, 


“ There are many like myself who 


are liable to get a soaking 
engine trials and actual fires, 
the knowledge of the valu 
Embrocation will save them muel 
painand inconvenience if they apply 
the remedy with promptituct 

“An illustration: On Monday last 
I got wet and had to travel home by 
rail. On Tuesday [ had rheumatisn 
in my legsand ankles, and well rubbed 
my less and feet with your Embro 
cation, On Wednesday (to-day) Lam 
wellagain, and the costof the en is 
been eightpence, : 
empty lhis, 
expensive remedy.’ 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY 
OF FRICTION. 

Mr. Perer Gro. Wriciur, He 
rown, Wolverhampts , Staffo 1 
shire, writes Jan. 7, 1890, 
“On Noy. 8 last year I was | taker 

with a great pain and swelling in my 

left foot; in the night it Was so pati 
ful I could not 

morning I got 

hands and knees wud te 

chair all day, On the Friday abo 

seven o'clock my weekl 

the Sheffield Telearapl 

mivertisement for the ' niversal 

Embrocation, and sent 14 miles for a 

small bottle. 1 commenced to give 

my foot a good rubbing, and I soon 
found relief. IT rubbed it ten times 
that evening, and four times in the 

night Saturday morning came: I 

could not go to market, so I set to 

work again with your Embrocation 

and soon found that I could walk. I 

gave it a good rubbing every half 

houruntil five e’clock, when IT put my 
boots on and walked four miles, and 
Iuesday I walked six miles, I 
have never felt it since, and I shall 
always keep some in the house.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


ELLIMAN’S 


LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace 
* About 
advised me to try your E ne mg ation, 
ind its effect has been magic 


FOOTBALL. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club, 
“Given entire satisfaction to all 
who have used it.” 


STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
From “ Vietorina,” “ The Strongest 
Lady in the World.” 

“Tt not only relieves pain, but it 
strenethens the nerves and muscles,” 


RUNNING. 
4 Blackheath Harrier writes 
* Draw attention to the benefit to 
terived from using Elliman’s 
Embrocation after cross country 
running in the winter months 


SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
From a Clergyman 
‘or many years | have used your 
ion, and found it most 
- in preventing and curing 
¢ throat from cold.” 


CRAMP. 
S. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, 
skellva, Ceylon, writes 
coolies suffer much from 
& heavy loads long distances, 
get cramp in the muscles, 
when well rubbed with vour 
Embrocation, is relieved at once,” 


SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS. 

H. J. BURDEN, Esq., Peckham 
Harriers’ Hon. Sec., writes 

your Universal Embro 

some time, and find it 

ble for sprains and stiffness.” 


ACCIDENT. 


} 


From the 
Music Hall, London, 

I was recommended by my 
friend * Victorina’ your Embrocation, 
and by using it for two days IL was 
enabled to resume my duties.” 


CYCLING. 
FABRELLAS, St, 
Spain. 

“T ama member of a cycling club 
here, and ean testify to the excellent 
results to be obtained by using yout 

Universal Embrocation, 


RHEUMATISM. 
From A. BARTON, Esy., The Ferns 
Romford, 

“T write to say that had it not 
been for Elliman’s Embroeation I 
should have re mained acripple up to 

' the present moment, 


From L, Sebastian 


“An excellent good thing. , 


a fortnight ago a friend | 


Henry IV. Se 





ELLIMAN’S 


Universal Embrocation 


For Aches and Pains. 


12d. 





ACCIDENTS 


WILL 


HAPPEN 





Jackley Wonders, Oxford | 
| 


is. 124d. 


ELLIMAN’S 


Universal Embrocation 


For Aches and Pains. 





An excellent good — 4 


Henry IV. (2), Act ii, 8 
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Taming of the Shrew 
Act IV. Se. 3. 


“And it I will have, or I will have none. | 
ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


PICTORIAL SPORTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 














By JOHN STURGESS, 
Suitabie for framing. 

19 Prints. Post Free for Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Sent Abroad for P.O.O. for Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
or Foreign Stamps for Four Shillings. Apply to 
ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
These are Artistic Sketches in Black and White, and look 
well when neatly Framed. Specimen Print Free. 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


FILIMAN'S Sessa 


CURBS, SPLINTS 

when forming, 
SPRUNG SINEWS, CAPPED HOCKS, OVER- 
REACHES, BRUISES and CUTS, BROKEN 
KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS, SORE THROATS, 
SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES 
IN DOGS, &c. 





“T think it very useful.” 
RUTLAND, Master of Belvoir Hounds, 


FOR 
HORSES, 
CATTLE, 


“ Indispensable in any stable, but especially 
in the stable of a Master of Hounds,’ 
HADDINGTON 
Master of Berwickshire Houn 


ROYAL 


“T have used it for some time past, 
it very efficacious if properly app vied.” 
T. WALTON KNOLLEs, : 

Master of South Union Hunt (Treland). aN, 


DOGS. 


and find 











Albert Wetherell, Westwood Stables, 
Yorkshire 


Humphreys, Stork House, From Mr 


Berkshire 


From Mr. J. R 
Lamborne, 


From Mr. A. B. Sadler, Primrose Cottage, 


“Tf used freque ntly ne no blis tering required.” 
Ww. 
Newmarket. 


~ C. MARSBALL 
. Marshall's Hounds. 


Beverley, 





Master of W. N.C 


: ve your Embrocation for tl , ve nsed ve | 
Sirs,—Elliman s Royal Embrocation is used it egy Ring hy Mlgngel gene yeep rocco 


my stables with beneficial result 


3s. 6d, A. B. SADLER, Trainer, | J. R. HUmMeareys, Ti 


ind think no 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 2s. 6d., 


EMBROCATION, 


Prepared only by— “8 
ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, England 


“And it I will have, or I will have none. 


Willow Grove Mews, John Coates, Hawthorn Villa, 


Sedagcfleld 


From Mr. W. Waterman, From Mr. 


Alfred Hayhoe, Palace House, 


Newmarket. 


From Mr. 
Beverley 

have used your Embrocation for many ns,—I use your Embrocatior 
found it the best that I hav stables. and find it a very efficacious 1e1 


Ilimans Royal Embrocation is used irs, and always 
cious th for spr i bad throats uts, wound 


I find it most effic 


ALFRED HAYHo! . WATERMAN, Trainer 


Taming of the Shrew, 
Act IV. Sc. 3. 
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WILLS AND BEQUES'| 


Observer, are 


and terms of purchase by 


The Seote} yn firmatio 


1. Kincardine, and Banff, 


f 


eland amounting 


ated Oct 


iis residences 


each to his 


lerick Barnett illis t if De Wald len House, 
Mareh 31, 


riven to his wife. nidstone, who died on 


e given to } nry Edward Symons 


leasehold house, trix bequeaths all her jewellery, 


Nigel Everard Baring and articles of househol 
three eighths, upon nmphi Cadogan Ellis 
upon trust Boy and 
ust, for each of | 

ie and Muriel 


Peter Stew 

Bristol General he dated April 

nhidaren 
The Macliy 

v Highland Society. : 
1 Fund. ToMrs.Macliver theson, Doug 


the 


tham Park, wit! t : 


( utland Gate, 

was prover 1 on May 

las Round, : 

man, ¢ ecntors 

cies amout ovel 
and emplo, 


itives, servants, and 
effects is to be equally 
ohter 
life, witl I'he will (dated Jan. 8 
idue of that moiety following), of Mr. Edward 
settlement in favour 


Mr. Walter 


van Tromp, all whom have proved. ‘The three £50,000. The testa 


ILLUSTRATED 


Daily Press, the Bristol Evening News, and the Bristol 
to remain under the management of Mr. Reid, 
are specified in the will. other lega 
. under seal of the She — of Aber- 
of Mr. John Findlater, late of | West 


k manager, who died on Feb. 26, 


na relict. was reseal 
he personal estate in England, Scot- 


1890), with two codicils (dated 
Ma irch 12, 1891). of the Hon. Miss Charlotte Isabella 


s Allan Harvey Drummond and William 
iis E property ori ederick Cavendi rk, the exes 
n 


1, subject als of the } nal estate amounti 


nuitie f £150 each to Henry 
tte Augusta Symons; and £500 
yummond and Mr. Cavendish- 


IS87), th two eodici 


and Women, eb ; 38, and March 18, 


and He 
the value of 
3000. The testatrix 
500 to her daughter 
to her son-in-law Mi 


he personal estate amounting to 
Mrs. Cecilia Katherine Round : 


others. ‘The 
livided between her said son and 


estate amounting 
tor bequeaths £1000 each to his nieces 


er was proprietor, the Western Fanny Marion, Marianne, and Emily Estride 





VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA. 


BEST & 
GOES FARTHEST, 
— Wy 


= 
S; ROAM [Clarins 


o/, 
te mine At avell 


A CK 7 pe or 


PURE 
SOLUBLE 


Aid Tein Hct 
a ge 
© ter Cocoa, 


Weal 400 ted? 


3 essts. Chapman & Hail 
London. 


Copyright by pernussy 
PECKSNIFF 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 

















ENGLISH PERFUME! 





NEV 


CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS.) 


MALUS CORONARIA. Regd. 


WHAT LONDON AND NEW YORK SAY OF IT. 


z the fashionable scents is *Crab-Apple Blossoms,’ a delicate perfi 
est quality ; one of the choleest cver produced. Court Journa 
It would not be possible to conccive of a more delicat 
*Crab-Apple Blossoms,’ which is put up by the Crown Perfumery Company, of L ondon. 
has the aroma of Spring in it, and one could use it for a lifetine never tire of it. 
New York Obs 
“It is the dainticst and most delicious of perfumes. and in 


BLOSSOMS >in the boudoirs of the andes dames of London, Paris, and New York.’ 


177 Ww BORD S*LoNDOY | 


Pat up in 1, 2, 3, and 4 ounce Bottles. Made only by 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


EVERYWHERE. i177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


and delightful perfume than th 


1 few months has pees ree a al 
—The A 


LONDON NEWS 


. Stocks or Findlater 
iin London 


to upwards of £81,000. and 


Eastbourne, and of The Mote, 


was proved on June 2 by 


utors, the value 
OO. ‘The testa- 
tures, books, china, 


“nt to her ne phe v. 


ives, upon exer 
in twenty- 
as he shall 


Is (dated 


1891), of ; Henrietta Barlow, The 
Ilyde Park, who died on April 2, 
29 by Edmund Francis Masterman Barlow, of Worthing and late of Ealing 
Cambridge Terrace, was proved on May 22 by Mrs. Elizabeth 
surd, the 
the executors, the value of the personal estate 
upwards of £23,000. The testator leaves £50 to each of lis 
executors ; 
father to his said brother 
to his wife; 
upon trust, for . wife, for life 
Thomasine Burd, a 
The Irish probate, granted at Mullingar, of the will (dated 
28.1890) of Major Rochfort Hamilton Boyd-Roch fort. Royal 
Kent Yeomanry, formerly of tiie 
of Middleton Park, Castletown, county Westmeath, who died 
11, to Mrs. Florence Louisa Boyd-Roch fort, 
e executrix, has just been resealed in London, the valu 


nry Paulson Bowling Trevanion, 
beqneaths £7000 to her said 


and numerous legacies 
residue of her estate 


Round ; 


1891). with a codicil (dated May 14 Mary 
Estridge, late ot Carshalton, who 
to the lon May 21, was proved on June 1 by the Rev. Loraine Nov. 
Phe ersonalty will be under £100,000 Estridge and Edward Estridge 
Reid, Mr. Charles A. ‘Tovey, and the value of the personal 


the nephews, the executors, West 
to upwards of 


£2000 each to 


BRIDES’ BOUQUETS 


Estridge estate in the island of St. Christopher, in the 
Indies, which he states has been in the fan.ily two 
hundred years, and which he earnestly desires shall be retained 
family and kept up, he gives to his nephews Henry 


in the 


in the 
W hatley, 
real and personal estate he leaves to his said nephews Loraine 
Edward and his greatnephew Henry Powys Loraine 
Estridge (who predece: ased him), or to such of them as shall 
survive him, but the children of either dying ar 
’s share. ; 

The will (dated Dec. 24, 1873), with three 
24, 1884; Jan. 12, 1886 ; and July 28, 1890), of Mr. 


parent 


March 
Robert Hounsell, late of Kings 
manufacturer, 
Blandford District Reg 
Hounsell and John Webber Hounsell (the sons), and William 
Henry Marshallsay, the 
estate being sworn under £30,000. 
freehold property to his son Robert Albert; and legacies to 
sutors and 
rersonal estate, he 
Robert, 
sixth to his daughter, Mrs. Ellen Lawrence 
the widow and children of his deceased son Jose ph. 


Ie nry 


retired 10th Regiment Bombay Native Lig! 


Lloyd 


on Jan. 
and sol 


from 30s. t 
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his nephew Edward Estridge and his greatniece Marion Lilford 
Loraine Estridge ; 


£1000 to his brother, George Estridge ; and 
cies. Ilis books, pictures, and prints, and his interest 


Loraine, and Edward Estridge. ‘The residue of his 


to take the 
codicils (dated 
land, Ne 


who died on Dec. 25. has been proved at the 
istry by Stephen Champ. Henry Robert 


therburv, Dorsetshir« 


execntors, the value of the perso! al 
rhe testator gives certain 


relatives. As to the.residue of 


leaves one sixth to each of hi l n 
Thomas W., W. H., and John We ber: one 
and one sixth to 


will (dated Aug. 24, 1886) of Colonel Robert Burd, 
it Infantry, formerly 
. Who died on March 24, at 31, 


widow, and Lawrence Burd, the brothe: 
amounting to 


the gold watch and chain received from his late 
; his household furniture and effects 
and the residue of his real and personal estate 
»,and then for his daughter 
rbsolutely. 

15th Hussars, J.P., late 


the widow, 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 


WILL 


POSITIVELY CURE and PREVENT 


H A Y 
FEVER 


A disease that has hitherto baffled the 
skill of the most eminent physicians, who 





have sought in vain to cure or prevent its 
annual return. 


Write Sor Circular and Testimonials. 


One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL wil! last 
a family several summers, making it th? cheapes 
remedy in the world at the price—10s., post free. 


FLORISTS 


DRAWING ROOM BOUQUETS /»» 21s. ro 


BRIDESMAIDS’ BOUQUETS so» 10s. 6d. 


BASKETS Wii? pom (Os. 6d. 
WREATHS & CROSSES 


| rom 108. Gd. 4 


Special Attention 

given to shading 

colours in every 
arrangement, 


i728, REGENT 


UNEQUALLED 


No table is well served 
without 


PEPSALIA. 


Quick and Complete 
Digestion ensured by 


PEPSALIA. 


Use PEPSALIA while eating in 
place of Table Salt. 


les, 1s. & 28. each. Of Chemists, 


or Fyrom 


Cc. & C. STERN, 
62, GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


EFFICACY. 


HER 
MAJESTY. 


SPECIALITE 


TABLE DECORATIONS, 
BALL ROOM DECORATIONS. 


Our own Original Desigis. 


Ask for Estimate before orde ving ¢ lsewhere. 


STREET, W . 


UNEXAMPLED 


Public Analysts testify 
that 


PEPSALIA. 


is effective. 


The Medical Profession 
endorse 


PEPSALIA. 


PEPSALIA will not change in 
any climate or temperature. 


PEPSALIA is simple, 
reliable, and convenient. 


MERIT. 


IN 
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= | PHILLIPS’S 
| <=) > CRYSTAL 





THE THE 
FINEST TEA BUYERS ON LARGEST TEA DEALERS 
THE MARKET. IN THE KINGDOM. 


TEA FIRST HAND, 


( COLD MEDALS. 
DIRECT FROM IMPORTER To COINSUMER. 7 
Effecting a Large Saving in Cost. er SYDNEY, 1879. MELBOURNP, 1880. 


1/-, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, & 2/- A LB. | C bli CRAND PRIX. 


Teas at 16 and upwards packed in 7, 10, 14, and 20 lb. Canisters without extra charge. h PARIS, 1878. PARIS, 1889. 
DELIVERED ANYWHERE CARRIAGE PAID. | 


What “HEALTH” says: é a What the “LANCET” says: WEDDING PRESENTS 
“PURE TEAS. — We have *% be fe = * . 


OBIAINED the HIGHEST AWARDS 
WHEREVER SHOWN. 








“UNITED KINGDOM TEA 
tested samples of the Teas sup COMPANY'S TEAS.—We have 
pliel by the United Kingdom 


—_ e - = yf analysed these Teas at some | 
rea Company (Limited), They a Cet: < . R 
" y length. The qualities are com- a 
are free ess of 
— 5 


. CUT. PLAIN. ENGRAVED. 


astringeney. and are what they gh gi if ' binel by the United Kingdom 
cluim to be pure articles. f = ; Tea Company by judicious and 
INVALIDS as wi THOSI " { \ ‘ eareful blendin in such pro- ZA . ) - = = ; —___—______—_ 

in HEALTH may ENJOY HE ks ae portions as to YIELD the BEST ( Se 7 IOS 3 MANUFACTORY : 

DRINKING these TEAS WITH- . Wi) @ STOURBRIDGE. 


ped the LEAS cae aaa just what one woull expect 
JURIOUS EFFECTS which ented 

. " oe to gain with GENUINE and 
so frequently result from using 


the inferior Teas sold by many . - : CAREFULLY PREPARED 
retailers.” - - = = TEAS.” 
Registered Trade Mark. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY LIMD. "FOUNDED 131 YEARS AGO. 


TEA MERCHANTS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


TEA MERCHANTS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 175, 177, 179, OXFORD STREET, WW, 


RESULTS, and are, in fact, 


salfeds les sent on Approval 
RICHLY CUT SERVICE. waey PP , 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION, Carriage Paid. 




















OFFICES: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








Telegrams, ‘‘ Ceramic,’’ London. Telephone No. 3544. 








gs 


« 
* 


(THE ORIGINAL FIRM ESTABLISHED 1810). 


(220, REGENT STREET, W.; 


Only London Show Rooms 166. CHEAPSIDE. E.C.. cvext sir Jonn 


The Public Supplied Direct by the actual 
Age 








ma Coca l eve Goods 
Illustrated | /@ cs : Dy SO) 1, H | forwarded 
gs CN) = . ¥ Rca? to the 
ice List ae 4 » Wye ‘ey 
Price Lists he WS pay Tess \ Ac Country for 
Post Free. | ae Raya | te  Wpeas approval. 




















- S lil Silver Mounted Toile 
Solit Silver Round Powder Box, INF ~ | v 4 Bo‘tle, with Fine Cut Glass, 
finely Chased, 63s, ‘ 5 ~ 


ee ee es ee 
Ai tA 

Registerel Design Solid Silver Cloth Brush, 
22s. 


A oy, La tho re AG ror, 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS, &c, tent men <1 SCZ, 3 
5 ’ " istered Design Solid 


Silver Hair Brush, Regi 
37s. 6d. Silver Hand Mirror, 90s. 
Ge) 


3 


RZ 


7 





Ni 





“A reputation of Eighty years 
The largest and handsomest Stock 


in London of Solid Silver and 
Electro-Plate, &c. 


for hich quality and low prices.” 




















fi MONDAY. . . 
HM TUESDAY . .< 
WEDNESDAY <¢ 
fi THURSDAY. .« £ 
Rl FRIDAY .. . 
] SATURDAY. . 


ree 


COREE EK 


UL, 
S —~— 
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WILL 
Solid Silver Hall-marked Sulid Silver Hall-markel Hair-Pin Box, ) iver H-mark endar Frame, a 
Bonnet Whisk, 22s. 6d. 45s. 2° gh ee en Coe —— 


CAUTION.—_MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Goods can ONLY be obtaincd at 


220, REGENT STREET, W.: 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; & QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


€ 
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OBITUARY. Sebastopol ; was with the China expeditionary force, 1857-8 ; 
SIR OLIVER ST. JOHN. subsequently took part in the campaigns in India, and gained 
ayer ; further distinction in the Chinese War. In 1879 he come 
nel Sir Oliver Beauchamp ( oventry St. John, K.C.S.I.. died manded the First Division in the Zulu War. and in recogni- 
He was eldest son of Captain Olivet tion received the decoration of C.M.G. In addition to this 
is Army, by Helen, his wife, daughter of military career he acted as Special Envoy to China, 1860-1 
and was lineally descended from the Very and as Military Attaché at St. Petersburg, 1865-6, and at 
Andrew St. John, D.D., Dean of Worcester, Vienna, 1866-9, a 
son of the tenth Lord St. John. He wi: yrm¢ <TR . 
field House, Ryde, Isle of Wight, on March 21, 1837, ,. >. <bean Sane aN 

bod at Adiiannmaisa Calinds. and became & lianton lhe Right Hon. Sir John Alexander Macdonald, G.C.B., L.D.., 
ERE Ewa gS we and D.C.L., died on June 6. Thi eteran statesman and 
eminent Canadian Premier w: idest si f Mr. Hugh 
Macds mald of Kingston, Canada ( is born in 1815 
Ifaving been called to the Bar of Upper Canada (now Ontario) 
in 1836, he became Q.C. in 1846. He was appointed Attorney- 
General in 1854, and remier and Minister of Justice of 
Ormbail cf Nitnodon. inthe county of Tevks and lanwen tase Canada, 1867 78 he was again Prime Minister. Sir John 
’ married, first, abelle, daughter of Mr. Alexander Clark of 
Dalmavert, in the count; nverness, who died in 1856 ; and 

secondly, in 1867, Susan Agnes, daughte t} 

Bernard, member of H.M. P) vy ¢ 


Ve have also to record the deaths of 


General Samuel Netterville Lowder. B.. late Roval 
Marines, on June 4, aged seventy-nine. 
Mi Vas ir vO Captain Wray Richard Gledstanes Palliser, R.N.. of Coole 
James Jackson of Abbey, Clonmel, at the Queen's Hotel, Chester, on June 6. 
\ nferred on ‘ - . a ‘ 
Mr. Charles K. Freshfield, at Brighton e was eighty-three 
years of age, and was fora long period solicitor to the Bank of 
MORTON England. 
n who died on May 31. awed Mr. Charles Thorold of Welham, in the county of Notting- 
called to the Canadian Bar in 1842. He ham, The Woodseats and Unstone Manor, ji the county of 
and Atte rn y-General in 1864. Hewa Derby. on May 29%, in his seventieth year : 
ein Mr. Macker s Cabinet from November : : 
in I ul IZ1¢ Lbin from vember , In ps 
f . ar whe - ee t ne Colonel Charles Cooke Yarborough, C.B.. your 
e fo ing n he was appointed to is a: 
hiy f Oueb yt ad the late Mr. John Cook Yarborough of (¢ impst 
ip of Wuebec, . . 1 } 1 -. % 
: shire, on June 2, in the eighty-fourth year of his age 
ITI ENANT-GENERAL CREALOCK Mr. William Newell Barron, B.L.. J.P., County Court Judge 
ientenant-General Henry Hope Crealock, C.B.. C.M.G.. died and chairman of Quarter Sessions, in the county of Monaghan, 
on May 31,at his residence in Victoria Square, in his sixty-firs youngest son of Mr. Pierce Barron of Ballyneal, in the coun 
This accomplished officer entered the Army in 1848,and of Waterford, by Anna, his wife. only child of Mr 
1 as fleaies nant-general in 1884 Ile served in the Winston. His eldest brother, Mr. Henry W te Fi 


torming of the Quarries. and at the fall of was created a baronet in 1841 





FAR, FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LIGHTS. 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. J cisaesntcsteren  preamo 


\.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give NIGHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 
the address of their nearest Agent, 


| THE \NEW CLARKP’S | sen 
eaten) }HFETY | PYRAMID ”” LIGHT. | Sage 
NIGHT LICHT, siden tan Parad 

il THE “ BURGLAR’ ‘HORROR. : 


| Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxcs 














containing . lights. 4d. per Box 


be ” 
| PYRI MID pvAk. FAR and AWAY THE BEST 


rO PREVENT BURGLAR 
THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 


J7AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST, 
CLARKE'S © PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 


IN FRONT AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSE, = ve HT. 
THE SHADED PART " a : FAIRY LIG Hl 
‘. ure t I AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST. } witn pounie wicks, in B iit 

Z REPRESENTS THE TO SAVE VALUABLE PROPERTY, 6 Lights and Glass, burn "20! hours Japanned Watch-Holder and * Pyramid” L ame complete, 2c. Gd. 
nd 6s. each. PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, se CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LI GHTS cach. Bg, per Invaluable at every bedsid 


N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


— “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO.,LTD. LONDON, Show Rooms: $1, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE. 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE, 
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THE MEXICAN 


MELLIN'S JOYNSON’S HAIR RENEWER 
DRAWING AND WATER-COLOUR Bea ee 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, PAPE R. Joing rae y perfume it le es nou cas 


The only first-class Paper made in Double Antiquarian, Double Emperor, and in Continuous Rolls. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL STATIONERS, Should be in evé y house where a TiAIR RENEWER 
Samples may be had at the Mills, Sr, MARY CRAY, KENT. psahent 
' OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 5s. 6c. 


Og NOTICE. 
tHE MEXICAN HAIR: RENEWER 


mbtained it 


JUNO CYCLES «isc: Sir JOHN BENNETT, Lop. 2 


very > Sent. 
A Be SUNG WATC H & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. FE L Oo R | L | N E 
ns suiann — LSE 
MACHINISTS il \ 4 a) ‘FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
cee aan | y < ‘ Af UN. x Is BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICI 
pages, POST FREE a mm \ | Vn ele p World the decay of the TEETH. 
Upe : y \ "| i. i F } Renders the Tecth PEARLY WHITE. 





SS ee 














JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 per cent. Cash Discount, or 21s. 5 
Monthly iy) “ 
(| i N ty ; Te, 
. Is partly 


75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON | Wa P | ys ‘e — 
, \ ’ Y / > “ a sweet he he D ! te 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS | OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S | Se B= Gg £10. -In return for £10 NOTE, : 
Se . safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD | FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 


KEYLESS WATCH “perfect f bea jars Price 


SOOTHING SYRUP| 7 cress ware 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- ILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
bah eas aed £25. is FRWY’s 


erated fee 8 : ning LESS EPLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 
. ee PURE CONCENTRATED 


WATCH ue tely timed f a es. 


ns Jn massive W ub Mw r 


| 
Free and safe per post | 


it 
reo Beggs bagel SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
atches. | £5. rs: A fin . e Oo Cc OO A 


LEVER WATCH { 


a To REGULATE Tx — ops pao | £20, £30, £40 Presentation Ww 

—_s rs, 10 will § . irseives ind Ins t y é ar 
nd ' la cH APRS Ww Teh EVI pe i PRODUCED sif,damp,and | To secure this Article, please ask for 
— | £25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. ; ‘“*Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


acket and shield, Three 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. | Face or eeeeti aces tar Turret Clocks ee JEWELLERY OF_EVERY DESCRIPTION. | ..., .; .. .cistty adapted co enone whoee digestive organs 


Sold by ali Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle, Sir JOuUN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, z.C. are weak.”—Sir Charles A, Cameron, M.D. 
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Sienee NOOR RSRINITIOS, _ aa ee ee | - nd 21, Gracechurch Street, E.C. (J REA! EASTERN RAILWAY, 
GHEST AWARD-THE DIPLOMA OF Honoun. | W@RS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. | } ESSRS. FIE LD and SONS will SELL by | U SEAS! DI 
] RINSMEAD PIANOS. | NEW 35, 6d. EDITION, | J AUCTION iaisin. os aban. on sik. Oe rOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
. ines " aam ee — 17, 18, and 19, at Ty ‘fort pr yeach Day, the FIRST PICKETS, at ree i fares, are iss ll T ‘ YAR 
JOHN ¥RINSMEAD and QOS, | Th ing VOLUMES have appeared in the NEW | PORTION of the PINE- ‘RT STOC K of Messrs. GLADWELL | MOUTH, Lowestoft, Cromer, Sout Sea, ¢ 
- EDITION, Tyg ul-Sixpent form, in scarlet cloth BROTHERS, comprising h class line and ezzotint | Sea, Walton-on-Naze Ha | Dove t I 
> ‘OP TR 2 ( 4 EAST LYN Iw Wt dred and Twenty-fifth T R iern S rn etel a. fr ‘ afr oe \ h, Southw und) = «~Hunstant f I rp 
or I S OINTS ne nd i 1 t la fra 1 
PIANOFO! TE FY cr R r BY St EC AL Al PP I DON. nT TO | tHe en Ss. (E th fs u haravings and modern etchings, framed ae seo, 16 ae 4 sts agree Peg edna! cece 
a aoe 1 MRS. HALLIBURTON TROUBLES. Seventy-third roofs of the finest ¢ soft nglis tinent New Cross, &C.) at sa fares as f J pol Sere 
sts | he I 1 ¢ | ; rd 1 Pthe fl t f tl Eng l i Continental 
<anipiaatepine iceieecanennanenneecnben ah 1ousal schools, an portant collection of « ) water CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE, & 
k 1 1438 SI ADOW OF ASHLYDYAT Fiftieth TI san drawings byt 1 vw i , tists and j . rare ld SOUTHEN 1D-ON-SI nd BURNHAM-ON-CRKOUCH 
: es ee ree ) OAKBURN'S DAUGHTER, (Fiftieth 7 sand sporting s by Alken, H ng, Sir J 1 Da f I ‘ : " Enfield 
MOORE AND MOORE'S PIANOFORTES. | US PRIDE. (Thirty-first Thousand : Pollard, Gill I pa Dean Paul, | waltiin I I | I t 
Guineas. American O 37 88 Guine ») YORKE. (Sixtieth Thousar ther works M ved E s \ I i M 
Cas Years’ Sys ( I s free LUDLOW. Firs hi fi I sal neg th Ca \ | l I 
rl Bishops . W EA 2D ARKELL, (For tif N rhous " t \ i, I Highs CLACTON, WALTO HAKW i I l 
‘TIN’S EVE. rh fi | ‘ 8 ,On Ss 
" — ‘ . N HOLD , t f 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, CANTER BURY'S WITLI Forty-fifth Tl in I J W I ( \ 
e GR PULTENEY STREET, LONDON ‘HE RED COURT FARM. (TI second Thousaud, First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
M to Ge G I1., G 1V., William IV THE MAZI Thirty-eighth Thousan SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
iQ 1 \ r FOLLY. (Thirtieth Thousand | snow? ; . ’ 1" ’ — 
Gold Japar n Pianofortes of exquisite tone, , ADELAIDE, (Twent ith Thousand BROWN and POLSON in 185 ro RS to WEST COAST and FJORDS of 
OSWALD CRAY. (Thirtieth Thousand NORWAY ST. PE’ SEU he ' 
PLEYEL WOLFF, and CO,.’S' PIANOS. NY LUDLOW, Second Series. (Twentieth Thousan heapest I .S SST.SUNNIVA 
ar” wid _ a pe ~ . aaa | ANNE HEREFORD. (Twenty-ninth Tl sand > mW 7 aI) ST. ROGNVALD PEAY LEI H ABERDEEN 
Ry re oer ees + OR HIRE. DENE HOLLOW. (Twenty-tifth Thousand, BROWN and POLSON S [WELVE-DAY CRUISES on J 0, July 4, J 
reat (Twent y-fifth Thousand } J , A = 2 s s \ na 
ch ne ee SECRET. (Thirtieth Thousand ind ST. SUNNIVA CHRISTLANI : 
> > ; ’ 7 s COURT NETHERLEIOH Eighteenth 1 sand | sic : PETE RSI I ‘ " gi . 
BT: D'S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per | LADY GRACE, (Now appears for the first 1 n cheap | (AORN frLot R Ha ml. ere uy be had f W. A. M 
f n r 158, per mo seco land fi | rf) \ eet, Ee ( ‘ 
th ae epider free BES Y. er Twenty-fifth Thousand, | a S t.¢ ring ¢ as,5.W. ;7 ( i ; ! 
STILES ( (2,8 ton Row, Holborn, L I PAR wentieth Thousan cig - y . . . 
v ‘i ci sled Se ia UNHOLY WISH, THE FOGGY NIGHT AT OFFORD, | w,. Ae eee eee fio ale vere | 2,5 Le ad Chastan North 
OS f Se i ces Sere JOHNNY LUDL( rl | m 1" 
PPIAN > for HIRE, 1 per Month. Tunings THE MASTEL OF GREY ‘NDS. lwenty-fifth Thousand.) | heard of, and n tl has now an Equal Claim to the at HTING TRIP rO NORTH CAPE 
\ purchased in s ntls OR co GE hirtieth Thousand.) ’ 
t , > > GORWI FIOR I } “ F 
, vining a | POMEROY ABBEY rwenty-first Thousant Public fldenc ST. ROG) ‘ 
1 to hire one (with the option of | JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series ; ae Erin INV ALD eave LRITH and ABERDEEN for a 
i fa f Manufacturers, THOMAS | ADAM GRAINGER, and Other 5 “ 2 NTY-ONE DAYS’ TRIP ORTH CAI On 
ETZMAN CO., 27, Baker S W | JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifi s - * | ‘Sramdnonk oF Sefer beige 5 
Each V crown & ind in scarlet ig ae Tea , : ; oe & OE, a, , rar bee 
PIANOS.—15s. per Month, Three - Years’ } cloth, letter he side and sold s NY | UCERNE.— Hotels Schweizerhof and | (rowtier, “pine a, age 
- “AN ee A betel THE PUBLISHED PRICE IS 3s. ¢ ‘ 4 Lucernerhof. An extra fl ind two new liftsadded | Aours 64. ( sitcticm @tvaet ¥ and Cha Ml 
, The sma a n Lor that | London: RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington St. uO the Seuw “y The electric t is supplied in the 50 ees, Nort he Steam Wharf, A = 
! 4 . t us; I t ting s 
ff Lren i sat 158, pe ! 









Seka | aoe SNEED ons RRNA rose | PLEASURE CRUISES 


a : x NI 
P! ANOS, £15 to £100,—An_ opportunity LTFE OF LAURENCE OLIP HANT AND \ ALOJA. UPPER ENGADINE. TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGH 
I 











who are able to pay cash, of 4 OF ALICE OLIPHANT, wh Paty 4 ORIENT. COMPANY S_STEAMSHIPS 





( t I ul é i t itt nal prices 

























rHOMAS OETZMANN CO . Baker Street. turesque rraphy than Laurence Oliphant. 2 fied, | Stcicere ale 7 we lp aie Sales " . JUNE 19, for ) ULY D 
ind with a st unrivalled personal f hatio ! in piece’ aw salah carne win 5. aves, Deere ee . 3 JULY D AUG D 
| )ALMAINE and CO PIANOS AND | ee ee es eee ne stice to | system of ventilation, heatins ; and English system of drait ‘ sla 
sa e 1dosy ne s 1 vri ta htt ind s A Sfea 
ORGANS Als es t PY nt ren ai ary o a re English ar itl cl hes Res 1 Physician . r “ 
ies eee Goblins Witenes: i adieaas, | m Dr. M. G. M.A., M.B. Fort and f pat ; . 
} Ta sa ipply to MANAGEI C “4 
Cinas 0, 14 gutis Clas s, | Class 6, 83 wuineas. rh 1 nt seas It a ' 
P e aaa 4 au 7. 404 eas nuall page t he las ’ ’ . » 
Gace a4 cana fol tic, the hun and M O N ] EB ( itu £. © The CHI I INNE a 
4 0 t \ ‘4 : thi woi ! — Fi t 1 M eCa ‘ Monac a + gd oat i Q 
| i y é nt | BOT U ‘ ne, al rs) ANDE! ‘ ERSO ( I 
f ; Ni has Mrs. Oliy the M flie Principa Ltro Ka. For Pa y } 
i fr y 4 : re . nth, i " lif han v S “ tent 18 va 4 GRINI ’ ( | S W 
' DALMAIN and | st sand a nt siz ntl 
CO. (ft y I Pa ent, L lon anid ex t na ex] ( f r latest i H . ' th Wit ia 
t i ut there a ‘ forta Villas and aya re} v Es 0 MAIL rEAMI 
=“ eve ! i ns i Vi {8 eri t Ie ) ( 0 
‘HOCOLAT MENIER Phe © Glohe® says in Binglar a FROM LONDON TO | 
It isa fascina k on a fascinating 8 ky in , . - LTAR, MALTA, BRIN 
4 7 in the sea-lia I wn on the Me erranean t 
ha ig f t tr fi n llianta t ‘ al wy Dic MADRA i I ’ 
the coast Ww ffers toits sit s the sar unusement s the BO J 
" > rh Scotsman” sa Establishments on the 3 heatr , ‘ \ 
HIGHEST HONOURS ' 1 asth 1 n ith wk f he Rhine rhea Concerts, CALCUTTA. COLOMIO, CHIN) rl pa 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. | é Banyo ere of life and « ther of the wai i, thie me a vi has bd sg Seria sari vn in the world that ear } 1 JAPAN, AUSTRALIA EW ZEA-{ E 
dyphiesl Ped gene ao Bogs yar hon eae : fal : Taaee tar tear ciunieton ontres aoa Ab can compare in LANDand TASMANIA, ALEXA DIRIA, jalternate week, 
_— . _— 1 1 j n n contain l t fa human th ea vy of S position with Monte Car rin S specia ~ NAPLES 
( YHOCOLAT MENIER in 5 lb. and i-lb. 8 fascinations and attractions—not only the fay red ¢ ite | 7 REC y 1 RVICES? PIN 7 p ate . 
PACKETS WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Soys, Edit gh and London, and the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every deiees PSERVI ¢ . i, ni’ »EGY Fandthe EAST 
BRI N PAST | URST 1 BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS Fon of hen 1 SAgedienceabshec aycvacserictarcliatam aac: acta becca For Part sap) r OMices, Len 
aT \ ST, ~ ‘ ‘ ¢ “TS ! Street . ° . 4 \ 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER H ee eee sAURE S NEW NOVELS. As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the firs ce | E.( : I 1, 5.0 


t M 
he I 


= \ HARVEST OF TARES. ‘By VERE CLAVERING on Account Of its climate, its numerous attractions. and the JQEAL SUMMER. LAKE OF GENEVA. 
a ser ee! 





€; nm OCUTonba t MENTE R. Aurhor dern Delila elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, w ke ‘int 
D Cor ption \ LIP Ss DE VOrION, By iL Ay VIRGINIA SAN. t to-day the rende s of the aristocratic won he spot | ¢ Jet for A I 
$0 | DAL BY ost frequented by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco | Garden, tennis. 5 
: — | run HERMITS’ OF CRIZEBECK, By HENRY | aud Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. | Monte Carlo is | ng close Ia 
an " 2 ‘ | ere ‘ . \ Greel y ne y it 1 sf 1 sondon ond rt ! tes f tefere a ¢ liar \ \ ) 1 
( YHOCOLAT MENIER. Paris, Be hag H \ | Nice. = I ( 
neu’ tel \ LADY OF Thi (OWN. By HELEN PROTHERO . 
, siete . | WIS, Auth Her Heart's Desit IFE ASSURANCE WITHOUT A J *RESH AIR FOR VERY POOR 
S I vlere. : : 4 d v 4 J wh t OR t t 
pA R RATNBOW AT NIG HT. "By M. BLE CLERC, | du MIDDLEMAN ae eer ead 
| )INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, | KINSFOL K. By MARY "DEANE inehos 6k “8G ) on cat le meee Ratan eee ste 3, Lge ' aul 
I est? ly for Ac f the Stomach, Heart rn, | Briavels,” *‘ Quatrefoil ris, LONDON LIFI ASSOCIATION j \ 1 2 B ! | 
it i G . and mig ! ind safest aperient L nd n: HURST AND Bi ACK ETI L ted, 13, Great } ® kK Willia Stree Lo n, Ea ( ! I net vid Hi aa I ( 
i eate Constitutions. ladies and « ren. Sold every whe irlborough Street j Esta shed Iso6, Funds o hand, £4 inn i te \ l ( ‘ how 








MAPPIN & WEBB'S STING SLE x pce PLT 


MAPPIN & WEES 
LONOON & SHEFF'ELO 














Aw aba! 








Four Chased Solid Silver Salts and Spoons, in rich 
Morocco Case, lined Silk, rustic design, £3 15s, 


Scerling Silver Bow! and Spoon, Handsomely 
Six in Case, £5 15s, 


Chased and Fluted, in Morocco Case, £4 10s. 





Registered “ Princess” Tea Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs 
; nT t a Pp F Li en. ye in Case, Sterling Silver .. ‘ £11 11 Prince's Plate.. oe ee 6 ee - n Uv Goods sent to the Country 
eapot only e ee ee ee o o | ” a ee oe ee oe - : ; 
a rice laste ly hele ga oy | ti aia aa,” oe A on Approval. 
Post Free. 


Zr PARA ng 


TW 





Massive Sterling Silver Sugar Bow! and 


Two Solid Silver Ese: ves 3utter Shells and Two Knives, Two Solid Silver Muffineers, Mustard Pot, Sifter, beautifully Chased, Gilt inside, Registered Design, — 
In Morocco Case, lined Silk and Velvet... £4 5s. and Spoon, in best Morocco Case, £22 10s.; after Briot, in best Morocco Case, lined Six Afternoon Tea Spoons and Tongs, in Morocco Case, 
One Shell and Knife, in Case . £2 5s. Prince's Plate, £1 5s. Silk and Velvet, 27. £1 iis. 6d. Solid Silver, £2 10s, 





THE POULTRY, E.G. (aczzs.ts.) & 158 70162, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON, “sussv.2es.sei ° 
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Half- 


FORD = EUREKA DRESS 


WHI rs. 


EUREKA SHIRTS 


wT EUREKA 


SHIRTS RDS EUREKA SHIRTS 
s 


YSTAL CASE WATCHES 


W ALKERS CR 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
6M, ,, RESTORER, 


the HAIR OF VOU TIE 


4 Vel ITA Nakep TRUTH 


Wee ane 91-95, City Raed, K.C.; bendéa, 
ER OBTAINED BY THE USE OF 
THE MORRIS 


PATENT a FILTER 


s Navy 


PURE WAT 


n largely ty 


after undergoin vere tests by the Ma m 
i Five Highest Awards ia 1839 and 1899. 
LANCET” 


al ae Ch mi 
It gain 
The * 


SAYS: 


From 15s. each. 
List Post # 


The MORRIS TUBE COMPANY, LTD., 
it, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W., 





Wi : 


rue HOWR GA t ry NAV EXHIMITION 


What is the MORRIS TUBE? 
A f teaching H M 
straix ne down the J ra ' 

t FREDERICK ROBERTS s 
“has w k v ’ rs ib improvir the shooting f 


Infantr iin 
Sole Agents in India—Messrs. 


PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1)d. 
and 2s. 91. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names, 


PAIN KILLER. 


MURRAY & CO., LUCKNOW. 


uefore Breakiast. 


DinkGEBROLSTEIN 


Aud Whisky after Breakfast. 


DinkGBbROLSTEIN 


And Red Wine for Dinner. 


DrinkGEBROLSTEIN 


And Whisky «fter Dinner. 
16s. per Hamper, 59 pints. 2is. per Hamper, 50 quarts, 


GEROLSTEIN CO., 153, Cheapside. 


TIME: CHECKING MACHINES 


For ALL PURPOSES. 


Absolute Accuracy. 
Great Economy. 


CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED. 


Indicating, Counting, and Clock- 
work Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
CONDUCTED. 


Patent Business transacted by 
W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. 


Lewetlan Macuine Co., BristoL. 


“A Class, for Workmen.” 


| 


THE 


wild N nd lo “any Mothe yor TInvali 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


ad. gratis, On applie ation. a hottl 


EORL ICES 


MALTED 


MILK. 


The best and cheapest food for Infants, Invalids, and the aged. 
NO cCOooHKRiInG OR MILE REQUIRED. 


h tw 


780: It 
it is off 


Instant] | by dissolving in 


y prepare 


THE LANCET, April 4th, 1891, page 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, April Isth, 1 


GROCER GET’ 


»11-& 


YOUR CHEMIST OR 


| ‘ 9 1 Th 
& 


MALTED MILK 


INSIST ON 


26 re 


Never coagulates in the stomach. 


SO: 
ic 


TING HORLICK’S MALTED MILK FOR YOU, 


spectively are cheaper in proportion. 


C0. 39, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.¢. 
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ESTIMA 


f pu 

a 
Ladies wh 
find 





PETER ROBINSON, 


BLACK; 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


sin 


at this Es 
LATEST CONTINENTAL NOVELTIES IN 


MANTLES AND GOWNS. 


Telegraphic 


Goons 


AND 


to 262, REGENT ST. 


TES AND PATTERNS FREE. 


letter or telegram, experienced Assistants are 
ness to take a full assortment of Mourning Goods 
rOWN or COUNTRY, at the same reasonable 
Warehouse, and travelling expenses 
er the distance. 


rehased in the 
re not charged whatey 
black or neutral colours, will 
sortment of the 


from choice 
a full A 


oO wear, 
tablishment 


ROBINSON, LONDON,” 


3557. 


Address—* PETER 
Telephone No. 








At WY 





EDELWEISS, 


This New Registered Perfume is most Exquisite, Ori- 
ginal, and Permanent, and has been pronounced by 
connoisseurs to be the finest ever produced. It is unique. 


THE ROYAL PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


27, Old Bond Street. Price from 2s. 6d. per Bottle 


INVALIDS 


May be speedily aay to health by 5 


FLECTROPA THIC “BELTS. 


ire = irantee erate continu us 
Ele its, ng eno © «ure almost all cls. 
or hens of “the Re rvea, Nto ach. Liver, 
Kidneys, &c., they do not cause east Ciscomfort 
to the wearer; bat, on the contrary, - y give support 
to the various organs of the body, and 


IRATE 


the entire frame They also effe ctu ally prevent Rheu- 
mantic, and kindred a Th usands 
rom all classes « ety yr een 
Electropathie ane 7 
Medical Battery Co., Limited, 


52, OXFORD ST. LONDON, 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
Pamp hiet, consultation, and advice, 
Free on application. 











ut th 
a ander Institute of th a: 


y 











NAY NEW PATTERNS 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES, 


Cut by the yard. For Ladies’ and Gentlemen's wear. 


Prices for Ladies, from 16 to 411. 
For Gentlemen, from 211 to 129. 
For Girls and Boys, from 1 3} the yard. 


All the Latest and most Fashionabk 


COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
On the authority of the Queen, SPEARMAN’S SERGES 
are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL 
UTILITY. 


ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY 


SPEARMAN AND SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTH. 


‘CHAMPION’ HAND Ice MACHINE. 


Great Improvements rec ently added, 
~SL  e by which 

the output 
is nearly 
doubled. 

Machines 


ARE ALWAYS 
READY FOR 
USE. 


Th y will 
Ive drinking 


3 Minutes, 


‘a 

20 

Sond for Lis 
Fiz fron 

'e Licenaces 

PULSOMETER 

ENG.CO.,LD., 
Nine Elms 

Iron Works, 

London, 8.W. 











Professor 


WHY 


REMAIN 


DEAE 


“ Electric 


own home. 





Kensington, 
sufferers an illustrated Pamphlet 
Aural Battery,” 
Discharges, 


superseded. 
Pervonal Consultations and Advice Free. 


KEITH-HARVEY, 21, Alexander Square, South 
!.ondon, S.W., will send free and post paid to all 
describing his patented 
whereby Deafness, Head Noises, 
‘ured absolutely at the patient's 
»., entirely 


&c., can now bo 
Artificial Ear drums, Rubber discs, & 
Magnificent Testimonials, 
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and MOTTO ? 


wir IS YOUR CREST 
v1 VAGED. The ¢ rec ) f teh 


f 
carat, f 
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“THE SONG OF SOZODONT. 


is born in the woods, where the checkered 
charm to every bower ; shade 
of birds blends perfectly 

of the flower. 


"ke ds a 
Where the 
With the 
I live in the homes of rich 
I live to do them good, 
I cleanse; I heal; I perfume 
The odours of wood. 


song 


fragrance 


and poor— 


and with 
the 
And clean and sweet is the path I leave 
Wherever my feet may tread ; 
And thousands of those I bless, ra 
Benedict head ! 


A FINE THING FOR THE 
TEETH. 
Fragrant SOZODONT isa uid compo- 


sition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdou, Every 
ingredient is well known to have a beneficial 
effect on the teeth or gums. Its embalming 
or antiseptic > property and aromatic fragrance 
make it a toilet luxury SOZODONT 
remov isagreeab sle odo yurs from the breath 
caused by catarrh, bad teeth,&c. It is entirely 
free from the injurious and poet properties of 
tooth pastes and powders, which destroy the 
enamel. One bottle will last six months. Of 
all Chemists, price 2s. (d. 


in down 


ions On my 


esa 


from 


é a 

> L 

Q @" every flowerthat * 
breathes a fragr.nce 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANN! PSIDIUM 
2 May be obtained d 
>, Of 54 Chemist or s 
Op _ Perfumer. 4 
ond gtree® 


‘IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


‘BEETHAMTS’ 


GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber.” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 

The only gegutie is ‘*‘ BEETHAWM’S.”’ 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. Gd., free for 3d. extra by 

M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMisSTS, CHELTENHAM. 


NOTICE.—ESPECIALLY TO LADIES. 


and COMPANY, 


HANOVER SQUARE 


WEBB MILES 
BROOK STREET 
LA yr »N, w 


LFRED 


10, and 8 
’ to the pr he 
the opening t NEW “DEPARTMENT for 
JUVENILE “CLOTHING sel 
tire s le boys f 
PW suits 
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ass an di ne west 
se at 

aturaays 


ready for immediate i 

net Close at 2 p.m, on S 

(THE TOWER FU RNISHING COMPANY, 

simited, supply GOODS mn HIR rec m Manufac- 
turers ; one, Rl tl 
chasers have 

for pro spectus, 


PooPine COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
([SHE celebrated effectual without 
nternal medicine. Sele W! rents. W 
EDWAKDS and SON, 1 


157, een Vict 
whose names are engraved on the Governn 
Sold by most Chemists. 


"Adare ss, SR RETARY 43, Great 


cure 


* Price 4s. per Buttle 


,OISTRE NT. 


of the 


‘PILLS 


L OLLOw. AY'S and 
The Ae. rrect 


s un- 


~~ RE YOUR CORNS Permanently, Speedy, 
and Painlessly by using LEROY'S MAG $tte 
take t, and n ver fails t 


Easily opplied sup mn 


treet, Lon 
*FRUNEAU 


cure Price 1s. 1h 
A. LEROY ma CO 3u, trudge S ton, EC, 
STHMA CURED by 
“ PAPER Pray! vrs neat 
llichest Award in the niver 
London Agent: GABR TEL JOZRAU, 
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— bas onts 
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LADY’S 
KEYLESS W 
half-hunting case, with opal or blue 
enamel zone, In 18-et, Gold Cases, 
£3 1ds.; Silver Cases, £2 15s. 


HIGHLY 








MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, 


GOLDSMIT HS’ 


a.spsavorresons) 1 and 12, 


FINISHED 
ATCH, 





Late 







— 


FINE GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCH BRACELET, £16, 





Ditto, in Silver, £5 10s, and 
£5 15s. 
In Best Morocco Cases. 


The Wateh 


est and worn separately. 


can be detached 


se, £6, 
s from £3 10s, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


JEWELLERS, 


ALLIANCE, LIMITED. 






Lady's Curb Pattern 18-et. Gold Victoria Chain, £4 4s. 








~or 
(9% 


AND WATCH AND CLOCHE MAERERS, 


O 


GENTLEMAN'S 
KEYLESS 

QUARTER PLATI 
)} LEVER WATCH, in 
plaitn or engine-turne t 
strong half - hunting 
cases, compound bal 
ance, and = jewellet 
holes, This watch 
is manufactured 
throughout by the 
Goldsmiths’ Alliance, 
Limited,and embraces 
all the latest improve 





Other sizes from £3 to £10. 


ments, the introduc 
tion of the compound 
balance resulting in 

perfectly reliable 


timekeeper of enti ely 
English workmanship. 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases 
£17 17s.: in Silver 
Cases, £6 16s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


the 


CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.  (sitPtrEngiana) 
Rg 4 : 


Silver, 


rier: £6:16:6\ 






Gold, 


£17: 17 






































YCEUM. At 8.15, THE CORSICAN | bf | OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH, 

La eerencae et te ree CORE “i A WNONDERFUL MEDICINE! TR gen pe lg he Ag IIB emo 

r. J 13, OLIVIA Box oMtice (Mr. J. Hurst) open Ten The Baths were founded el nans in the First Cer ’ 
Bive,a ny the perf 1 Fe EEE | Most valuable in cases of Ii Gout Wig ! 

9) E 5 = rhe Baths have been recent ed and | edt at 
r | expense, One of the stl c physicians sa 1 
[ORE GALLERY. Gra.dest Collection of } are the at complete I rhey in eT 
RELIGIOUS PICTURES in the world the eminent Vapour, Doue e with Mas € & hours an » 8 
punter GUSTAVE DORE. A portant new Picture f Continen Spas ul ily at 
EDWIN LONG, R.A... e1 | The Market -Plac it le ‘ bent — a “# — + 
t ON I t \ anal 1 | fo f Sh er and ‘ ' tathis be ) 
Nazareth”  viRW at 3 Sew Street, W Punp-cnom. Agdress Msi eg wens .. ; 
, . , ae : | TEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
PROYAL NAVAL _ EXHIBITION, 7 
CHELSEA, S.W ( -TIGUES’. 42. PICCAD , 
Pat HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN R )DRIGUES', 42, PICCADILLY. 
Open f lia 11 p.m, i | SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR 
~ | in SILVER, ORMOLU. CHINA, OXIDIZED SILVER 
: POLISHED BRASS, and MOROCCO with SILVER MOUNTS 
IOYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION. DRESSING CASES DESPATCH BOXES 
&W Close to Grosvenor R Station, on the L.Boand S.( JEWEL BOXES ENVELOPE CASES 
: stra pig CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES, | STATIONERY CABINETS 
md LC. and D, lines, Within a few nutes of Sloane Square CARRIAGE CLOCKS WhITING CASES 
Stat from which omn run direct, OPERA GLASSES INKSTANDS 
SCENT BOTTLES CANDLESTICKS 

Special Road Car 8 f 8 every 6 minutes CASES OF CUTLERY POSTAGE SCALES 
t { Liver} Street t torin Station, West BOXES OF GAMES CIGAR CABINETS 

ee eeeirehy Pi REY ay LIQUEUR CASES CIGARETTE BOXES 

' Charing ¢ rand, Ludgate Hill, Bank, B VSEFUL AND ELEGANT PRESENTS IN SILVI 
Ss I 2 to n Na ii tion a Vik 4 Anda larae ul choice Assortment of ENGLISH 
s | Naval I un Lau 1. Na VIENNESE, and VARISIAN NOVELTIES, f i 
] t nd i l Ss ’ " 

Un 1 atts ns, an f {tl mpRA VELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
i | features With Ha uked Sterling Silver Fit i Mot 

hvanie Salen Antal PED apR pre Iussia, Cr le, and Pigskin Leathe 
of Sips at War a ~ vr £5 5s. £10 10s, £15, £20, £30, to £100 

is i t \ in M in Ma i t M 
H.M.S. \ ry and i I e,on whit ; 
ts ly A pag saikselihinn @ F PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 
( runs of nsand i “« e an & ne f ( Visite a err ry 
: scp igre age Caadhay ee - fe REGIMENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBI 
M 1 Battle-shiy take | rat fs PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS, Russinan 

ie Mining, &e., will be g ' tical Dis} ntl ull siz t i2t " t 
A i—Perfo ul by tl s s of Neptune Oj ( 
Lerk. oumtalaing taphanis Atehie Getaaer awk Peestomn at YODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 
Trafalgar —Grounds M t nated (th is © ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
’ lights)— Dec I u J Pain and EngravedasG a f Oriminala Artistic | r 
S NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOVES lant 1 ' ) 
Hi Sec., Captain A. JEPHSON, R.N | hand inG Silver. Bronze, and ¢ P 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, ar r, 18. J 
‘ER . EX sITION BALL PROGRAMMES, MENUS, and GUES rps 
(GERMAN EXHIBIT! IN. we | WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS and BOOK PLATES 
cee a A VISITING NAME’ PLATE, cle Engraved, and 106 
His Highness the DUKE of SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA, perfine CARDS Printed, for 48. 6 
; ue et , | RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
J0) t. 6 *). 

‘ERMAN EXHIBITION. } PENZINE COLLAS.—FOR ARTISTS, 

NX The most complete and valuable display of German | A SPECIALLY GOOD MEDIUM FORK PAINTING 
w ks of art ever exh ted in England, including the pointing | ons Ik, Satin, Ganz : Lin “ta od, Ca is, 4 " 
loaned H.M. the Queen, of the German tmperial Family } | Tapestry, Cards, Lea A 

The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition « German 3 r 
sae chihseade tree Thirty Goremten oitie | BENZINE COLLAS.—Ask for * Colas. 

VAL tors onl i rt nan ¢ ies, | ) CLEANS GLOVES CLI ANS DILESSES 

YERMAN EXHIBITION, | REMOVES TAIL, OU, PAINT, GREABE, 

G By special permission of H.M. THE Emprror FROM FURNITORE, CLOTH, & 
The Band of the Hease- Darmstadt Life Guards | sare — . ‘ ’ > 1" " 
| ENZINE COLLAS.—FOR ARTISTS 
I 8] ul | nission of ILR.BW. THe Prince REGENT oF | A SPECIALLY GOOD MEDIUM FOR PAINTING 
BAVARLA | m Silk, Satin, Gauze, Lit sta, W ad, Ca is. G 
The Band of tt nd Bavarian Infantry Regiment. } Tay Cards, Leathe 
ages hs Hew } Potsd BENZINE COLLAS I'ry Collas. 
Marnific Illumination of th D See the word COLLAS onthe La und Cap. 
sn & Sons Extra refin nent <8 
Arena, “GERMANIA,” being a / } On using be ne4 
) the Military and Civil History aw - —_ 

i mS angiene dimes te the preseas Oar. JJENZINE COLLAS. — Ask for “ Colas" 

For particulars concerniug admissions, &c., see London ) Preparation, and take no othe 
Daily Papers. ORF Sold ¢ where, 6 1a, ancl 18. Gel. y Rottle 

. " i -_ Agents: J. SANGER and SONS, 480, Oxford Street, W 
TR,AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 


thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 







Prepared by an 





Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens; 


| (J OLDEN HAIR. 
MW produces t 


tobare’s 


AUREOLINE 





. te ae > moe es the te tif “ n ¢ t 
> ist ft yg for 14 of ad suey AND SOLD BY Warranted perfectly harmless, Price 5s. 6d. and er ofa t 
é stamps. MOST INVALUABLE. _ ; : , pat : , principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
a sae TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London. W. Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors everywhere in Boxes, 9jd., 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. | Avents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS. 3] and 32, Berners St., W 


PUREST. 
PUREST. 
PUREST. 
PUREST. 
PUREST. 











> »” 


AMinolia 


DOES NOT DRY AND SHRIVEL THE SKIN, HAIR, AND NAILS. 


“ An ideal Soap, delightfully perfumed.""— Chemist and Druggist. 


“ Of unquestionable excellence, and much in favour with the profession.”’- 
Odour delicate, and the article of excellent quality.”"— Lance: 


“No free alkali, distinct excess of free fat. 


British Medical Journal. 


‘ 


“ Excellent from its purity, lathers freely, and is very lasting.’’— Queen. 


Floral, 6d. ; Balsamic, 8/.; Otto Toilet, 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d. per tablet; Shaving Sticks, 1s., 1s. Gi. ; 
Flat Cakes, 2s.; and ** Visolia” Shaving Foam, 1s. 6d.; “ Vinolia,’’ for Liching, Insect Bites, 


ls. 9d.; “ Vinolia” Powder, jor Toilet, Nursery, Tender Feet, §e., 


ls. 9d. 


WARNING.-@ “IMITATIONS ARE ALKALINE.” 





Wes 


Soap. 


SAFEST. 
SAFEST. 
SAFEST. 
SAFEST. 


SAFEST. 
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GEO. CCRDING’S| : EDP 86 
owe | BTER ROBIN SON, ‘COCOA 


GENTLEMEN’S | Sie  -  eaenae on snl 
WATERPROOFS. Latest Home and Continental Novelties in 


TORPID LIVER 
125, REGENT sTAccT, | SILAS, URESSES, GUSTUMES, MANTLES. | canrensiS= 282: 


inde PATENT. : j f é ») ta ire len estion, — Too 
( 208 ‘ree pe < a : Hearty Eating. A per- 
tt 25, FAIR urlers : ost F chains : ; A) =e Z i hte 3 met i ne | ER fect remedy tor Dhesi- 








— 





ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
» pe. = jness, Bed Ta‘te in the 
ag : * Tere +f. | hi | | Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
FASHION-BOOKS t ui i ; ; ; 4 }Pain in the Side, ete. 
— ff Peto _ SASSER EY i Br i) | They regulate the 

2 ,eEEE R, ROBINSON ig } J] a , 
GRATIS, ~ it d 7 }* PETER 2 ~ 7 _! Bowe Is and prevent 
ae ~* . - a , os J Oonstipaiion awa Piles. The smallest and 
a . - 66. 8-8 ! : : easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
=n Se — and do not gripe or purge, _ by — gentle 
. , . oe a. a “o% oh i; i* { action please all who use them. Established 
Goods sent , ‘ ) ome Pe 5 re 5 j 1856, Saderd Pill of the United States. In 
sin j ) Lar ‘be: phials at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 








2 “a 
on Tres : o= LY . fone * f by post. 
: . : % . ‘ Illustrated pamphlet free. Briti: h Depot, 


Approval. fs me: Rene 3 — = my - . = 4 i | 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C 


MASIANGTRY WRITERS 2 "than cnvalable =< = = : | = U 
6. LEWIS'S GUNS AND RIFLES. _ UMBRELLAS ED.P! IN AUD 


— = | LILAS,. FRANCE ¢rrenc Lilac) 
FOX’S ida FRAMES BORGH ETTO 


the two latest novelties, the most 
S ze) 4 & Co LI M ITED | fragrant perfumes, |!) ¢-:ences for the 
© . . hanukerchiel. extra fine toliet soaps face 


1 . powuer, sachets, cosmetliques, toilel- 
To ensure a good umbrella see that THE FRAME is one of | | water, ete ‘te splendia fancy boxes; 


ign ey: Fox's. These FRAMES are of world wide reputation and as the great success of the season. 
> WITH PATENT compared with even very inferior makes add very slightly | Sold by all first class perfumers 
{ Dia ae Ly RAS Be Heo Wholesale ; R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 31, Berners 
to the cost of an umbrella:—they are manufactured from Street (Oxford Street) LONDON W. 
special s steel of S. F & Co’s. own make; are thoroughly 
tested at every process and include the latest improvements, 












































The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
—_ =~) H 
S.FOX &C°uimiteo and aw are plainly marked on one Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
STRETCHER Or Rie of every frame they manufacture, together with one Miss Emily Faithful, 


or more Of their other trade marks according to the kind of frame; The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
for eo 

















and many other persons of distinction — testified 








C. E. LEWIS GUNMAKER, ‘BIRMINGHAM. 


nen to the remarkable efficacy o 
een Seen smmmn=CS FOX &C® uMITED _. —<CPARACO = 5 
GY 4 ee tums SSSSSTTE TOKE CMTE ET LAURUS a 


N.B.—The stretchers of an Umbrella are the aie: ine connest the Es ° HM 
middle of the Ribs to the Stick. 


Lata 5 Eg om Established nearly a quarter of a century, 
- Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 


Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of after bad effee 
A Free anete and detailed Testimonials free by 


T H E Cc E i. E B R ATE D post, ritish De oan. ‘3 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


66 39 - of Newbery « Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Coe 
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LADIES’ WAREHOUSI 


eet ore DIABETES 


COCKLE’S Rea 
ANTIBILIOUS | 48/= PER pozey. carrisce paw. VAT ETT GK Y,, | q,core meer tte Woodbine Twineth, 


| Clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Water Bugs, Flies, 
e j ts L S OF THE PROPRIETORS:-— Beetles, Moths, Ants, Mosquitoes, Bed Bugs, Hen 
Lice, Insects, Potato Bugs, Sparrows, Skunks, 


- GEORGE BACK and COMPANY, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. Weasel, Gophers, Chipmunks, Moles, Musk Rats, 
rr , ’ p : Jack Rabbits, Squirrels.. 7}d.-and_1s. Boxes at 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. . ea ET Chemists only. ‘Wholesale agents, F. NEWBERY & 


“) FOR LIVER THE OLDEST AND ~~ Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. A DAMS’S BEST. we ‘iw DAY & MARTIN’S. 
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DIGESTION, | D ( a F 
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ANTIBILIOUS Lz at LS. | Cea ten u if Boots and Shoes, Travelling 
HEARTBURN MaNcractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. = Bese, de. 


: = DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


After washing the leather, the 

| Cream should be applied eventy and 

CAU 10 thinly witha piece of flannel orrag; 
’ U $ ty then polish off with a suft cloth. 
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Dull With this remedy used, the whoop is immediately 
and stamped on one relieved. Itis used by inhalation, and produces no 
bad after effects. It will cure in ten days, by carefully 


4 no »y ke GL, /j 
Y ih >>> : T ° following the directions. The Himrod Mfg. Co. offer it 
THE G0008. | ag ( =FOR VE N E IAN N B i NDS: DS’ of the cross straps as an appendage to their celebrated CURE FOR ASTHMA, 
LOU Ul ONCE (but isa distinctly separate preparation) and is used 
throughout the world. British Depot, 46, Holborn 
= . Viaduct, London, E.C., and of all Chemists. 


Price, 48. 6d. Samples post free. 
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